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;' Glimpses of Michigan, 1840-60 


Willis F. Dunbar 


To BEGIN WITH, WE MUST COIN A worp.! A glimpse is something 
which is taken or caught. There should be no logical objection to 
calling the person who takes or catches a glimpse, a “glimpser.” Now 
I believe that realism demands that if we are to take some glimpses of 
Michigan between the years 1840 and 1860, we must locate our 
“glimpser.” We can’t have him dashing around the state here, there, 
and everywhere, because in the period under discussion it was not 
easy to do so. Hence we are going to locate our “glimpser” in the town 
of Kalamazoo. And accordingly our glimpses of Michigan during the 
two decades prior to the Civil War will reflect the local scene. 

Titus Bronson built a log cabin and established himself and his wife 
Sally on the present site of Kalamazoo in 1829. It was near the place 
where the old Indian trail, which later became the Territorial Road, 
forded the Kalamazoo River. The year before, Bazel Harrison, distant 
kin of Old Tippecanoe, had arrived on Prairie Ronde to become the 
first settler in the county. Kalamazoo County has eight large prairies 
and these proved very attractive to the early settlers. The largest of 
these prairies, Prairie Ronde, was settled first. Near its edge, the town 
of Schoolcraft grew up, named for Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. At first, 
it appeared that this would become the most important settlement in 
the county. But the town which developed around Titus Bronson’s 
cabin had the advantage of being on the Territorial Road and on the 
river. 

In 1831, a commission appointed by Stevens T. Mason recommend- 
ed that Bronson be the county seat. Said the commission: 

1This paper was read before the history and Fae oem science section of the 


fifty-second annual meeting of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and 
Literature at its Friday morning session at Ann Arbor, April 2. Ed. 
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The town is situated on the banks of the river which at that place is 
navigable most of the year for keel boats of several tons burthen. It is on 
the direct line between the two largest prairies in the county—Prairie 
Ronde and Gull Prairie—with Grand Prairie two miles west. Good roads 
may, with facility, be made from it into any part of the county. The Terri- 
torial road passes through it.? 


In 1834 the government land office was moved from White Pigeon to 
Bronson, as the town was then called. In 1836, over two million 
dollars worth of land was sold by this office, the largest amount sold 
by any office in the country. The newspaper, Michigan Statesman, 
followed the land office from White Pigeon to Bronson in 1835. The 
next year the town’s name was changed to Kalamazoo, and the news- 
paper became the Kalamazoo Gazette, under which name it ever since 
has been published. The town grew and prospered for several years, 
but as it entered the fifth decade of the nineteenth century it was 
suffering from the effects of the business depression which had started 
in the East in 1837. 

As late as 1843, wheat was selling for only forty-four cents a bushel 
and it was difficult to sell it for that. However, the problem of market- 
ing was being solved by a newcomer named David S. Walbridge. He 
came to Kalamazoo from Buffalo and proceeded to build several flat- 
boats on the river, which carried wheat to the river’s mouth, where it 
was picked up by schooners. One pioneer writes that Walbridge’s 
money made up about all the circulating medium there was. It is sig- 
nificant that March and Weeks, owners of a general store, announced 
that they were receiving a large stock of fall and winter goods which 
they would sell for cash or produce. Several other merchants, in their 
newspaper announcements, stated that produce would be accepted in 
trade. 

The March and Weeks stock was quite extensive, judging from 
the list of goods they advertised in the Gazette during the fall of 1843. 
In dry goods, they had broadcloths, cassimeres, beaver cloths, sati- 
nettes, prints, linens, sheetings, shirtings, merinos, bombazines, and 
flannels. They had round and hoopiron, as well as nails, including 
two hundred pounds of superior horse nails for blacksmiths. They had 
in stock hardware, boots and shoes, crockery, glass, paints, oils, and 


2History of Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 100-101 (Philadelphia, 1880). 


The commission consisted of John Allen and Calvin Smith. The report was 
dated January 15, 1831, and the governor approved it on April 2, 1831. 
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dyestuffs, not to mention salt cod, mackerel, and whitefish. They 
also had, according to the advertisement, a few hundred pounds of 
“live geese feathers,” which seems to this writer to be a lot of goose 
feathers. They had strong beer by the barrel and half barrel. 

In addition to March and Weeks, there were at least four other gen- 
eral stores. There were two tailors, a bookstore, a tinshop and hard- 
ware store, and three drugstores. One druggist claimed to be a dentist 
and pulled teeth for such customers as might require that service. 
There was a boot and shoe store, and even a bakery. The population 
of the town in 1843 was probably in the neighborhood of two thou- 
sand. Three hotels were doing business in 1843. Half a dozen lawyers 
practiced their profession in the town. And there were at least six or 
seven doctors; many more in proportion to the population than the 
city has today. Outside the town, in the county, there were six prac- 
ticing physicians as early as 1836. Today there are only eight, to serve 
a tremendously larger population. 

The doctors of the 1840’s, however, had a great many side lines. 
Dr. Nathan Thomas, the county’s first doctor, probably spent more 
time promoting the Underground Railroad than he did in practicing 
medicine. At the age of fifty, he retired from practice and became a 
farmer. Kalamazoo’s first doctor was also its first postmaster. And a 
surprising number of these early physicians were active in politics. At 
least two early Kalamazoo doctors served in the state legislature and 
another was a candidate for the office of lieutenant governor. Their 
biographies indicate that most of these doctors were well educated in 
the best schools of the East, and in some cases in European medical 
schools. ‘There were, naturally, some eccentrics and quacks among 
them, but they were the exception rather than the rule. Medical 
attention, such as it was, probably was as easy to get in Kalamazoo a 
century ago as it is today. There was one doctor for each unit of 286 
of the population in 1837; today there is one doctor for each unit of 
six hundred in the city, and the situation is even worse in the rural 
areas of the county. 

The records leave no doubt that the town was dependent on tlie 
rural area of which it was the center. And for this reason, there must 
have been a great deal of excitement in Kalamazoo during the forties 
over a huge machine which was being experimented with on the near- 
by prairies. In the year 1836, a pioneer named Hiram Moore patented 
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a machine to cut and harvest grain in one operation. By 1841 he had 
interested Lucius Lyon, one of the most prominent men in Michigan, 
in the venture. Moore built several of these machines for use on 
Kalamazoo County prairies in the thirties and forties. Associated 


with him in the enterprise was John Hascall, a young lawyer, who. 


went out to work in the harvest field during the summer when clients 
were scarce. The Moore-Hascall machines were among the first com- 
bine harvesters to be built. The level, gently undulating prairies of 
Kalamazoo County were ideal for their operation. They were capable 
of cutting, cleaning, threshing, and sacking twenty to twenty-five 
acres of wheat in a day. The machines attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion. One of them was shipped to California by ship around Cape 
Horn in 1853. Moore got involved in patent fights, but the real reason 
his machine failed to gain general acceptance was the fact that it was 
enormously large, heavy, and expensive. Sixteen to eighteen horses 
were required to draw it. It was not practical on a small farm or where 
the land was hilly. But at the time, there was great enthusiasm for 
the contrivance. A contemporary farm journal gives the following 
report on the Moore-Hascall harvester-combine: 

It would make a Green Mountain boy stare to see one of these noisy 
voracious monsters, as he clatters along the plain, his flag waving in triumph 
above, as he crosses the bending heads of wheat with his iron teeth, scatters 
the straw in seeming wantonness around him, and hurls the chaff in clouds, 
while a man stands behind to put out the bags of clean wheat, all ready 
for the miller.* 

It was one thing to get the wheat harvested, it was something else 
again to get it to market. David S. Walbridge helped solve that prob- 
lem, as we have noted, by operating a fleet of flatboats on the Kalama- 
zoo River. Some wheat was hauled overland to St. Joseph. But a new 
era dawned, when, in 1846, the Michigan Central Railroad reached 
Kalamazoo. It meant not only that the problem of marketing grain 
and other farm products was simplified; it also meant more frequent 
contacts with the outside world. The Michigan Central line was built 
into Kalamazoo by the state of Michigan, and sold out to private inter- 
ests after it had reached this point. There seems to have been relatively 
little interest in the community in this change of ownership; the im- 

3There is considerable uncertainty about the number of harvesters built. The 


estimates vary from three to five. 
4Michigan Farmer and Western Agriculturist, 2:67 (June 15, 1844). 
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portant thing was that the railroad had at last arrived. The central line 
originally was projected from Detroit to St. Joseph. When the new 
owners took over, they debated whether to follow the original route, 
or to swing southward beyond Kalamazoo towards Niles and New 
Buffalo. All the reasons for their decision in favor of the latter route 
are not clear. The problem of crossing the St. Joseph River at St. 
Joseph appears to have been more difficult than at Niles. Chicago was 
looming as the probable focal point for railroads and the route through 
Niles to Chicago is shorter. These are two considerations that may 
have influenced the decision. There are numerous tales purporting to 
explain it, none of them well authenticated. For whatever reason, the 
Michigan Central beyond Kalamazoo veers away from the route orig- 
inally surveyed and cuts across Kalamazoo, Van Buren, Cass, and 
Berrien counties towards the southwest corner of the state. 

As soon as the railroad reached Kalamazoo, numerous projects for 
plank roads were hatched. These plank roads were designed, it would 
seem, as feeders for the railroad. Eventually one led into the town from 
Three Rivers to the south, and from Grand Rapids to the north. 

The process of township organization had not yet been completed 
in Kalamazoo County in 1840. For almost a year, from November 4, 
1829, to October 1, 1830, all of Kalamazoo County plus several other 
counties to the north, east, and west, had been included within the 
township of Brady, attached to St. Joseph County. Probably Brady 
Township at one time included a fifth of the area of the lower pen- 
insula. With the organization of Kalamazoo County, in 1830, two 
townships were created, Brady and Arcadia. These were ultimately 
subdivided into the present sixteen townships, the process being com- 
pleted in 1846. Some of the township names are definitely dated. Any- 
one with a little knowledge of American history could guess when 
Alamo and Texas townships were formed. Cooper Township takes its 
name from James Fenimore Cooper, who owned lands in the county. 
Richland was a synthetic name, while Prairie Ronde and Climax took 
their names from the prairies in which they were situated. Both Kala- 
mazoo and Wakeshma, other township names, are of Indian origin. 

The village of Kalamazoo was incorporated in 1843. The village 
form of government was retained until the town had about twenty 
thousand inhabitants, in 1884. The first president of the village, Hosea 
Huston, was a native of Vermont, had lived in Ohio, had come to the 
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town of Bronson in the early days and had built a store and a distillery, 
and had served as a major in the Black Hawk War. With all that 
experience behind him, he became head of the village at the tender 
age of thirty-five. Three of the first six trustees of the village were 
merchants, one was a tailor, the other two are unidentified as to occu- 
pation. It is worthy of note that the twenty-four men who served as 
president of the village of Kalamzoo lived to an average age of seventy- 
five. 

The principal problem of the village, judging from the first ordi- 
nances, was livestock. The very first ordinance passed by the village 
fathers made it unlawful for swine to run at large within the vil- 
lage limits. The penalty was seventy-five cents per hog, of which 
amount twenty-five cents went to the marshal for rounding up the cul- 
prit. The second ordinance prohibited the laying or piling of wood, 
shingles, or lumber in the streets or on the sidewalks. The village had 
not built sidewalks as yet, but apparently some of the householders and 
storekeepers had done so. The third ordinance again dealt with the live- 
stock problem. It made it unlawful to permit horses or cattle to run at 
large in the streets during December, January, February, or March. 
We may assume that the rest of the year it was all right. Ordinance 
number five made it unlawful to permit any fowl, goose, or turkey to 
run at large in April, May, June, July, or August on pain of forfeiting 
said fowl, goose, or turkey to the owner of any property on which said 
fowl, goose, or turkey was apprehended. September, October, and 
November appear to have been open season—except for swine. 

Ordinance number four made it illegal to cut, mangle, disfigure, or 
write upon any building; or to damage picket fences or other fences; 
or to break down or pull up any tree. There must have been some 
juvenile delinquents around. 

Ordinance number six was the first measure to afford fire protection. 
All householders and all occupants of dwellings, stores, shops, and 
offices were required to furnish themselves with a suitable ladder or 
ladders of sufficient length to ascend from the ground to the roof of 
the building, and a ladder to hang over the roof. Each ladder was to 
be marked with the owner’s name. Each home and business place also 
was required to have two “pails or buckets,” which were to hang in a 
convenient place “for the exclusive use of fires,” as the ordinance had 
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it. A little later a bell was hung in the steeple of the Baptist church, 
to summon firemen or worshippers as the case might be. 

In 1846 the first volunteer fire company was organized in the village. 
It was called the “Kalamazoo Hook and Ladder Company.” The sum 
of $58.03 was appropriated from village treasury to buy equipment 
for the fire laddies. Four years later, a rival company, called “Rescue 
Fire Company No. 1,” was formed. And in 1854, a third company, 
named “Excelsior,” was organized. The village fathers were requested 
to purchase a real fire engine as early as 1846, and a committee was 
appointed to look into the matter. No action was taken for some time, 
however. And meanwhile, the town suffered several serious fires. After 
that, the trustees of the village took action and purchased two hundred 
feet of hose and a fire engine, named the “Cataract.” In 1853 the vil- 
lagers formed an association and built Firemen’s Hall, at considerable 
expense. The building was used for lectures and public meetings as 
well as for housing the fire laddies in their social moments, and their 
equipment. Talk about a waterworks began as early as 1850, for it 
was soon discovered that fire engines without water weren’t very effec- 
tive. It took twenty-two years for the talk to result in action, though. 
In the meantime, huge reservoirs were built as storage places for water 
with which to fight fires. 

The maintenance of law and order in the village was entrusted to 
the village marshal. The earliest marshals do not appear to have 
engaged in any extra-curricular activities, but in 1849 and 1850 the 
village had a marshal who seems to have been almost the equivalent 
of a city manager. He was Alexander Sheldon. He had come to Kala- 
mazoo only a few years before and had operated a bookstore. He soon 
began to take a very active part in civic affairs. The range and variety 
of his interests and activities are amazing. As marshal, he does not 
seem to have been so much interested in that part of his job which 
required him to haul an occasional drunk into jail, as in the opportu- 
nities which it afforded him of improving the town. 

Prodded into activity by Sheldon, the village trustees finally built 
some sidewalks in the town. The streets were surveyed to discover 
the exact boundaries. Roads into and out of the village were improved. 
Sheldon helped promote the building of the plank road to Grand 
Rapids. He built the first public sewer. He headed the first fire com- 
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pany. He was curious about the Indian mound in the park and care- 
fully opened it on the Fourth of July, 1850. He found nothing, but 
buried a glass jar in the middle of it containing a variety of articles. 
He induced the trustees to let him build a fence around the park. He 
promoted the idea of a waterworks for the town. It really is astounding 
to discover all the activities in which this unusual man was connected. 

The town’s first church was established by the Methodists. The 
Baptists formed the second congregation. Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, acting under the Plan of Union, organized a church in 
1835, with the Presbyterian form of church government. Seven years 
later, however, the members voted to adopt the Congregational form. 
The Presbyterians broke away and established their own church in 
1848. The Episcopal parish was formed in 1837. With the arrival 
of Dutch immigrants, the first Reformed church was founded in 1850, 
with services in the Dutch language. The Roman Catholics formed St. 
Augustine’s Parish in 1858, and in the same year a Unitarian church 
was organized. Thus by 1860, the village had eight churches, for a 
population of about six thousand. 

The town’s first public school was established in 1833. As the popu- 
lation grew, other schools were built. Each one served a separate 
school district and was controlled independently of the others. By 1851 
there were four schools in the village. On October 23 of that year all 
the districts within the corporate limits of the village were combined 
into one. Affairs of the consolidated district were administered by a 
so-called “director.” The first director was a prominent local attorney, 
Nathaniel A. Balch. He was empowered to hire the teachers and 
oversee the affairs of the district. This system continued until 1856, 
when the first superintendent of schools was designated. Whether 
this official devoted his whole time to school affairs at first is not clear. 
But in 1858, a high school was opened, and Daniel Putnam, who had 
been a professor at Kalamazoo College, was employed as superin- 
tendent of schools, it being stipulated that he should devote one-half 
of his time to this job, and the other half to the work of principal in 
the new high school. 

Educational facilities in the village were not confined to the public 
schools. In 1833, the territorial legislature had chartered an institu- 
tion under the name of Michigan and Huron Institute. The founders 
of this institution were Baptists, one of them being a home missionary 
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named Thomas W. Merrill, the other a prominent layman, Caleb 
Eldred, of Climax. It was decided to locate the school in Kalamazoo, 
and it was opened in the town in 1836. The name later was changed 
to Kalamazoo Literary Institute. Then, in 1837, the regents of the 
University of Michigan decided to establish one of its branches in 
Kalamazoo. A two-story frame building went up, and in 1838 and 
1839, the little pioneer town had not one academy but two. The 
folly of this became apparent, an. an arrangement was worked out 
whereby the two institutions were to be merged. The trustees of the 
Kalamazoo Literary Institute were to nominate the teachers, and the 
regents of the university were to appoint them. The latter were also 
to render financial assistance. This arrangement enabled the academy 
to continue during the hard times of the early forties. After the 
regents withdrew their support from the branches, the financial prob- 
lem again reared its ugly head. By this time the institution was in 
charge of an unusually aggressive and able man, James A. B. Stone. 
His wife, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, also taught in the school, a special 
“Female Department” being organized. This was more or less of a _ 
fiction, however, since young men and young women attended many 
classes together. Mrs. Stone later became one of the most distin- 
guished women in Michigan, being active in organizing women’s 
clubs all over the state, and playing a prominent role in many different 
kinds of women’s activities. 

The problem of support for the little struggling institution of higher 
learning was solved for a time by establishing in connection with it a 
Baptist Theological Seminary, and thus securing financial aid from 
the Baptist denomination. But Dr. Stone desired most of all to make 
the school a full fledged college. ‘That it had been doing work of 
college grade is shown by the fact that one of its students, at least, 
entered the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, when it opened, 
as a sophomore. The state legislature, unlike the legislatures in other 
mid-western states, was unwilling to grant college charters to small 
colleges. There was a determined effort made to confine the degree- 
granting power to the university. Stone joined forces with the heads 
of other denominational schools to get this policy changed. All these 
schools were closely associated with the reform movements—the anti- 
slavery crusade, temperance, and women’s rights—and Stone and 
the other denominational college leaders played a prominent role in 
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the organization of the Republican Party. The first Republican legis- 
lature amended the charter of the Kalamazoo Literary Institute, 
changed the name to Kalamazoo College, and granted the power to 
confer degrees. It also passed a general college law, making it possible 
for other institutions to obtain the same rights under certain specified 
conditions. 

Towards the close of the period under discussion, still another 
institution of learning was projected. This was the Michigan Female 
Seminary, under the patronage of the Presbyterian church. An or- 
ganization was formed in 1856, but the construction of a building and 
the opening of the school were delayed until after the close of the war. 

The village had supported a newspaper since 1835, as noted earlier. 
The Kalamazoo Gazette was a staunch Democratic sheet and naturally 
the Whigs, who were strong in Kalamazoo County, desired a news- 
paper to support their cause. As early as 1838, a publication known as 
the Western Banner made its appearance as a Whig paper. It ap- 
parently was published off and on for four or five years. Then in 1844, 
a more permanent newspaper appeared under the name of Michigan 
Telegraph. The name is rather startling, in view of the fact that the 
electric telegraph was invented that very year. After the dissolution of 
the Whig Party, the Telegraph became the Republican organ of the 
town. It continued publication until 1916. Two other publications 
in Kalamazoo during this period reflect the interests of the day. A 
paper was published as early as 1835 by a Dr. Bennett under the name 
of Vegetable Herald which was devoted to the spread of vegetable 
medicines. In 1851 a monthly magazine was issued under the title 
Michigan Literary Gem and Parlor Companion. 

Library facilities were not lacking in early Kalamazoo. A township 
library of 124 volumes was turned over to the school board in 1860. 
The Ladies’ Library Association came into being in 1852. It was one 
of the earliest women’s clubs in the state. The literary societies of 
Kalamazoo College and the Kalamazoo Theological Seminary had 
libraries. And the interest in books is demonstrated by the fact that 
as early as 1837 the town had a bookstore offering the public a wide 
assortment of titles from which to choose. 

The social life of the community was enriched by three lodges by 
1860. There were a great many Masons among the pioneers, but 
they did not form a lodge for some time on account of the anti-Masonic 
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fever which was sweeping the country. The Odd Fellows were the 
first to organize. The date was 1845. The Masons took steps to form 
a lodge in 1848, and the Kalamazoo chapter of the Royal Arch Masons 
came into being in 1853. 

There is ample evidence that the people of Kalamazoo were deeply 
interested in the various reform movements of the 1840’s and 1850's. 
A county temperance society was formed at a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in 1836. When the issue was submitted to the voters in 1853, 
Kalamazoo County voted in favor of prohibition, 1,563 to 595. The 
village vote was 410 to 117 for prohibition. Perhaps this antagonism 
towards John Barleycorn was the result of the many temperance 
rallies in the preceding decade. During the year 1844, there came into 
the county a temperance lecturer who created all the furor of an old- 
fashioned religious revival. He bore the striking name of Augustus 
N. Littlejohn. Like many another foe of strong drink, Littlejohn was 
a reformed drunkard. Apparently he had suffered a number of serious 
moral lapses to boot. This gave the foes of temperance lots of ammu- 
nition with which to combat him. In Kalamazoo, Littlejohn started at 
the Presbyterian church, then moved to the Methodist edifice in order 
to accommodate the crowds. One of his tricks was to train a choir and 
make music a big part of his program. His lectures must have dealt 
with other subjects than temperance, too. It appears that he put on a 
good show. Littlejohn, in the course of one lecture, described with 
great vividness the Battle of Waterloo, and when he knelt at the front 
of the platform and cried, “Oh that night or Blucher might come,” he 
brought down the house. Sometimes Littlejohn would conduct a 
mock trial of King Alcohol, condemn him, and then head a procession 
with a band playing a funeral dirge, and climax the whole ceremony 
by throwing a bottle of booze on a bonfire. 

Only a few miles from the village of Kalamazoo, in the middle 
forties, a group of two hundred men and women established a Four- 
ierist community under the name “Alphadelphia.” The experiment 
lasted about four years, going through the usual cycle of enthusiasm, 
hard work, discord, and dissolution. So far as I have been able to 
discover, the Alphadelphia community aroused no alarm or antag- 
onism amongst the people of the village or the county. One pioneer, 
who lived in the county at the time, suggests the thought that men 
and women in pioneer communities were accustomed to sharing any- 
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way. They helped each other, and worked together to build houses, 
clear fields, and gather harvests. We often forget that the pioneers 
were collectivists of a sort to begin with. 

Time remains for only a brief glance at politics. Michigan as a 
whole was predominantly Democratic in politics from 1840 to 1854. 
Democratic governors were elected, and the state gave its electoral 
vote to a Whig presidential candidate only in 1840. Kalamazoo 
County, however, maintained a persistent and stubborn preference for 
the Whigs. It voted for Henry Clay in 1844, and was one of only two 
counties in the Lower Peninsula to vote for Zachary Taylor in 1848. 
I can suggest no wholly satisfactory answer for the Whig strength in 
Kalamazoo County. I suspect, however, that it may be attributed in 
part to the fact that the farmers lucky enough to get hold of the rich 
prairie soil of the county were unusually well to do. The New Eng- 
land element in the town and county was very dominant, more so, 
probably, than it was elsewhere. 

The county played a prominent role in the organization of the 
Republican Party at Jackson in 1854. David S. Walbridge was chair- 
man of the meeting under the oaks. Kalamazoo County has a record 
of amazingly consistent loyalty to the Republican Party. During the 
forty-seven congressional elections from 1854 through 1946, only once 
have the Democrats elected their candidate in the Third Michigan 
District, of which Kalamazoo County is a part. 

Although the formal organization of the Republican Party was per- 
fected at Jackson early in July, 1854, an extremely important meeting 
was held in Kalamazoo about two weeks earlier. It is the opinion of 
this writer, that the meeting at Kalamazoo on June 21 and 22, 1854, 
made possible the organization of the Republican Party at Jackson. 
The Whigs in Michigan had demonstrated repeatedly their impo- 
tence. Only by obtaining the help of a portion of the Democratic 
Party was it possible to form an anti-slavery group which could hope 
for success. The meeting in Kalamazoo was called by the Free Demo- 
crats. Between one hundred fifty and two hundred delegates appeared. 
Six resolutions were adopted, after a long debate. The sixth resolu- 
tion provided that the Free Democrats would surrender their organi- 
zation and their state ticket if an organization giving effect to free soil 
principles were effected. This decision made it possible to form at 
Jackson, a fortnight later, a new party capable of winning an election. 
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These are a few glimpses of Michigan, then, caught by a glimpser 
stationed in Kalamazoo during the forties and fifties of the last cen- 
tury. Perhaps they may serve to indicate that in studying the frontier, 
we have somewhat neglected what might be called the “village fron- 
tier.” The first efforts to provide fire protection, law and order, schools, 
churches, and lodges in the villages are quite as significant as the 
advance of the agricultural frontier. The majority of our people today 
live in towns, villages, and cities. The pattern of village and city life, 
as it developed through the years, is significant in any approach to the 
understanding of the American character in our own time. 








Who Were the Lumberjacks? 
George B. Engberg 


At MENOMONIE IN WEST CENTRAL WIsconsIN James H. Lockwood 
started a sawmill in 1828 with a motley crew of discharged soldiers, 
French-Canadians, and half-breeds.1 As pilot for his lumber rafts, he 
hired an old voyageur who knew the vagaries of the rivers which 
were the chief available means of transportation.” Although this was 
not the first lumbering venture in the three states which touch Lake 
Superior and have come to be known in the forest products industry 
as the Lake States, the early crew that put in the logs and manned 
the sawmill was somewhat typical of the thousands who were to 
follow. 

In dealing with the origin of the labor supply for the Lake States 
lumber industry, we are concerned with the men who worked in the 
basic timber industry. This category includes the lumberjacks who 
cut the trees in the woods and moved the logs to streams or railroads, 
the river drivers who guided logs and lumber down stream, and the 
sawmill operatives who converted the logs into rough lumber. These 
workers performed an essential task in providing building material 
for the homes, barns, and factories of the Middle West and parts of 
the eastern states. They also aided in opening up the wilderness for 
the farmers who followed and in many cases became farmers them- 
selves. During most of the past century, the wood products industry 
has been second only to farming in importance to the people who 
lived in the three states which were the center of the white pine 
industry. 

This study is concerned with the source of the labor supply for the 
lumber industry. It deals with domestic migration, both that from the 
eastern states to the Middle West and that within the Lake States. 
Canada and northwestern Europe must also be considered as im- 


1This paper on the labor supply for the lake states lumber industry was pre- 
sented at a joint meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the 
i Historical Society, and the lin History Association at Rock 
Island, Illinois, on April 23, 1948. Ed. 

2George W. Hotchkiss, History of the Lumber and Forest Industry of the 
Northwest, 475 (Chicago, 1898); Thomas E. Randall, History of the Chippewa 
Valley, 17 CEau Claire, 1875). 
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portant contributors to the logging camps and sawmills. The inter- 
change of workers with other industries, especially farming, will be 
considered. This subject thus becomes largely a study of migration 
between different areas and different industries. An understanding 
of the problems of labor supply is important in the history of the 
forest products industry and also has something to contribute to the 
more general topics of population movement, labor, and the opening 
of the Middle West to settlement. 

Many of the men who made lumbering their major occupation 
followed the northern pine belt across the continent from New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic states. They paid little attention to 
state lines and those who came through Canada showed almost equal 
indifference to national boundaries. New York, as the most popu- 
lous state, was the heaviest contributor to this native immigrant 
stream. In 1880 persons born in New York accounted for eighteen 
per cent of the residents in selected Michigan lumbering counties 
and about ten per cent of those in similar counties in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Many people migrated from Ohio to these lumber- 
ing areas, especially those in Michigan, and its sons accounted for 
about three per cent of the total. Pennsylvania came next with two 
and one-half per cent.* 

Although Maine did not contribute as many men as the large 
states just mentioned, those who did enter the lumber industry in 
the Lake States were outstanding for their ability and leadership. 
Some of the Maineites moved to the Great Lakes region by way of 
Canada. Others cut timber in Pennsylvania before migrating farther 
west, but the largest numbers went to the Lake States where the 
supply of timber was greatest and most like that along the north 
Atlantic coast.5 The number of persons born in Maine who lived 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota in 1880 bore about the same relation to 
the number of immigrants from other northeastern states as the 
population of Maine bore to those same states, but the proportion of 
Maineites in selected lumbering counties of Minnesota was over six 
times as great as in the state as a whole and more than double for 

3Ellis B. Usher, “Cyrus Woodman, a Character Sketch,” in the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, 2:405 (June, 1919). 

4Statistics of the Population of the United States at the Tenth Census (June 
1, 1880), 1:480-83, 513-15, 534-35 (Washington D.C., 1883). 


5Richard G. Wood, A History of Lumbering in Maine, 1820-1861, CUniver- 
sity of Maine, Studies, second series, no. 33)), 227-34 COrono, 1935). 
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a group of ten Wisconsin counties. In other words, Maine men were 
concentrated in the logging counties.® 

These displaced Yankees attracted special attention because many 
of them became leaders in the lumber industry, and some of them, 
such as Senator Isaac Stephenson of Wisconsin, became prominent 
in other fields. Their success and their need for additional skilled 
and dependable workers were factors in enlarging the stream of 
migrant Maine lumbermen. Stephenson, born in New Brunswick 
and educated in Maine, was one of several men from that area who 
came to the Green Bay region to work for the firm of Sinclair and 
Wells. In turn he recruited loggers in Maine when he was operating 
camps in the woods near Escanaba in the Upper Peninsula.’ 

The migration of men from Maine was encouraged by employers 
who favored the experienced woodsmen from the Pine Tree State 
with backgrounds similar to their own. One man who had been told 
by Ard Godfrey in Minneapolis that no more men were needed 
went back the next day and announced himself as being from 
Maine, whereupon Godfrey welcomed him like a brother and imme- 
diately offered him a job.$ 

The men who came from other sections of the country to work in 
the forests and mills of the northwest did jobs requiring all degrees 
of skill. Maine supplied not only camp and mill foremen, but also 
axmen, teamsters, and other less skilled laborers.® Toward the turn 
of the century there was an influx of Kentucky and Tennessee men 
into the Upper Peninsula, many of whom were relatively unskilled 
woodcutters. Middle western metropolitan centers such as Chicago 
and St. Louis frequently contributed unskilled men on a seasonal 
basis.?° 

In addition to this intersectional migration there was within the 
Lake States a considerable amount of migration which supplied 
workers for the forest products industries. During the first part of 
the nineteenth century many of the lumberjacks and sawmill men 
moved into the area by way of the rivers and lakes from other frontier 


6Tenth Census, 1:480-83, 515, 534-35. 
TIsaac Stephenson, Recollections of a Long Life, Ts 5, 79-81, 104, 109 
(Chicago, 1915); Marinette and Peshtigo Eagle, July 8 
8D. W. Snell, “An Introduction to the History of Lu oe ee in Minnesota,” 
66, unpublished M.A. thesis, eae of Minnesota. 
8Wood, Lumbering in Maine, 234. 
Gi H. A. Schultz at Hermansville, August 16, 1947. 


10Interview with 
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settlements. After the signing of the treaty with the Chippewa in 
1837, Hercules L. Dousman, Henry H. Sibley, and other agents of 
the American Fur Company brought laborers and materials from 
Prairie du Chien, in order to build and operate a sawmill at the falls 
of the Chippewa River." 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century the migration of 
lumber workers within the Lake States was often the result of the 
exhaustion of timber resources in the older areas. Men who helped 
log off the Saginaw River pineries moved on to western Michigan, 
the Upper Peninsula, Wisconsin, or Minnesota.1? Even as early as 
1880, Wisconsin ranked third among the states as a place of birth 
for nonnative workers in Minnesota lumbering counties, and by the 
opening of the twentieth century the new logging operations in 
northern Minnesota were attracting men from the camps of the 
Upper Peninsula.!* 

Such cities of the Northwest as Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Duluth also provided large numbers of employees for the forest 
products industry, either from their own regular labor supply or from 
the men who came in from neighboring areas.'* A Works Progress 
Administration study in the 1930's indicated that the migration of 
lumber workers in and out of the cities of the northwest was still con- 
tinuing, although its volume had fallen off with the decline in the 
industry.'® 

The largest single group of foreigners in the Lake States lumber 
industry came from Canada. In fact, the French-Canadians can be 
classed as pioneers in the industry, since they operated mills in the 
Detroit area in the middle of the eighteenth century and helped to 
open up the forests of the Mississippi Valley in the course of the shift 


11History of Northern Wisconsin, 193 (Chicago, 1881). 

12Willis C. Ward, “Reminiscences of Michigan’s Logging Days,” in the 
Michigan History Magazine, 20:310 (Spring-Summer, 1936); Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumberman, 25:1 (December 14, 13945; Michigan Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics, Ninth Annual Report, 1892, 372, quoting from a Luding- 
ton newspaper of September 12, 1891; Hotchkiss, Lumber and Forest Industry, 
542. 

13Tenth Census, 1:481; The Mining Journal (Marquette), October 19, 1901. 

14D gaily Minnesota Tribune (St. Paul and Minneapolis), January 9, 1883; 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 26:19 (October 25, 1895); Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, Labor Camps in Wisconsin, 16 (n.p., n.d., issued in 1913). 

15]. M. Webb, The Migratory-Casual Worker, (United States, Works Prog- 
—e Division of Social Research), 45-46 CWashington D.C., 
1937). 
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from fur trading to logging.4* ‘The reduction in timber duties as 
Great Britain moved toward free trade in the 1840's allowed Baltic 
timber to re-enter the British market and to displace New Brunswick 
timber. The result was that many of the New Brunswick lumber 
workers, both employers and laborers, migrated to the Lake States. 
The higher wages paid in the western pineries were also an attrac- 
tion, especially in the 1860’s when there was a wartime labor short- 
age. 
Migration from Canada to the Lake States was also encouraged by 
the availability of both water and railroad transportation. The Sagi- 
naw Valley was close to Canada, and Bay City became a center for 
Canadian lumbermen. Sarnia, opposite Port Huron, was a funnel 
through which many Canadians, especially those of French descent, 
entered Michigan. Some were seasonal laborers but many remained 
in the United States. About 1880 the net annual migration to the 
United States through Sarnia was over seven thousand.17 Of the 
tickets which an Ottawa agent sold to fellow Canadians bound for 
the western states, two-thirds were for points in the Lake States.1* In 
1880 there were nearly forty thousand persons of Canadian birth 
living in a group of lumbering counties in the Lake States where the 
total population was slightly over three hundred thousand.?® 

It is difficult to estimate how many Canadians migrated to the Lake 
States, since many of them returned home after shipping opened in 
the spring and their re-entry was often not recorded. The Canadian 
government became so alarmed that official investigations were made 
of the movement of population across the border into the United 
States during the 1880’s and 1890’s.?° These investigations indicated 
that about seventy-five per cent of those going to Michigan were 
lumbermen, large parties going in the fall for the logging season 
and other sizable groups entering in the spring to take part in the 


16Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 2:102 (Lansing, 1880). 

17Canada. Parliament. House of Commons. Report of the Select Standing 
Committee on the Immigration and Colonization of the House of Commons. 
on. of Commons. Journals. Session 1884. Appendix no. 1:3) COttawa, 

18Canada. Parliament. House of Commons. R of the Select Standing 
Committee on the Immigration and Colonization. (House of Commons. Jour- 
nals. Session, 1880-1881. Appendix no. 1:16-17) (Ottawa, 1881). 

19Tenth Census, 1:480-83, 513-15, 534-35. 

20Canada. Department of Agriculture. Report of the Minister of Agriculture 
for the Dominion of Canada for the Calendar Year 1880. CHouse of ns. 
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drives.?4 One of the most famous of the migrating lumbermen was 
Robert Dollar, who came from Scotland to Canada in 1858 and 
moved to Michigan in 1882, where he ran a sawmill for five years 
before going on to California to become better known as the owner 
of the Dollar Steamship Company.” There were so many Scotsmen 
entering the Michigan camps from Canada that the camp clerks 
faced real problems of identification. The many MacDonalds with 
the same given name in one camp were entered on the payroll as Big 
Dan, Black Dan, Curley Dan, Dirty Dan, and Dan-with-the-Gold- 
Watch.?* Federal census returns indicate that the number of Cana- 
dians employed in the logging camps, on the drives, and in the saw 
and planing mills of the Lake States increased from nearly four thou- 
sand in 1870 to over twelve thousand five hundred in 1890. This 
was one fourth to one fifth of the total number of lumber industry 
employees in the area.”* 

The logging and sawmill crews in the Lake States also included a 
large number of men of European birth, especially from the countries 
of northwestern Europe. Certain nationalities predominated in some 
areas and in some crews, while others contained men of many nation- 
alities. German and Irish employees were particularly common in the 
1840’s and 1850’s, a reflection of the heavy immigration from those 
countries in that period.”> Scandinavians began to arrive before 1850 


Sessional Papers, vol. 7, no. 12: xxxix. Session 1880-81) COttawa, 1881); Can- 
ada. Department of the Interior. Annual Report of the Department of the In- 
terior for the Year 1892. CHouse of Commons. Sessional Papers, vol. 26, no. 
13:101. Session 1893) COttawa, 1893); Canada. Parliament. House of Com- 
mons. Report of the Select Standing Committee on Immigration and Colonization. 
(House of Commons. Journals. Session 1880-1881. Appendix no. 1:17, 25, 76.) 
(Ottawa, 1881); Canada. Parliament. House of Commons. Report of the Select 
Committee on the Immigration and Colonization. (House of Commons. Jour- 
nals. Session 1884. Appendix no. 1:3, 101.) COttawa, 1884). 

21Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Journal, 1880-1881, appendix 
no. 1:25. 

22Robert Dollar, Memoirs of Robert Dollar, 1:2-27 (San Francisco, 1917). 

23Marian V. Loud, “No Winter Came,” 141. Manuscript in the Burton 
Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library. 

24Statistics of the Population of the United States at the Ninth Census 
(June 1, 1870), 1:740-41, 764 (Washington D.C., 1872); Tenth Census, 
1:829-30, 853; Report on Population of the United States at the Eleventh 
Census, 1890, part 2:570-73, 624-25 (Washington D.C., 1897). 

25Stephenson, Recollections, 87, 105. H H. Crapo to William W. Crapo, 
April 12, 1858, April 17, 1859, in the Henry H. Crapo Papers in the a 
Historical Collections, Ann Arbor; Frank H. Gillmor to Lucile Kane, Decem 
16, 1947, in the files of the Forest Products History Foundation at the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, St. Paul. 
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and became increasingly prominent in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
both as laborers and as managers.2® Between 1870 and 1890 the Ger- 
man contribution to the labor force in the Lake States lumber indus- 
try declined from twelve per cent to ten per cent and the Irish ele- 
ment fell from five per cent to two per cent. These declines were 
due in part to the increased immigration of other nationality groups. 
The Scandinavians, for instance, increased from six per cent to fif- 
teen per cent of the total during the same two decades.?* 

Other nationality groups played an important part in more local- 
ized areas. Belgians settled on the Door Peninsula in northeastern 
Wisconsin and worked in the lumber and shingle mills of that area.?8 
Polish sawmill workers were important in the strikes around Bay City 
in the 1880’s.2® The Finns contributed heavily to the work in the 
Upper Peninsula and in the northern part of Minnesota.*° 

Many of the men who were hired by the Lake States lumber oper- 
ators were employed for only part of the year and may be regarded 
as coming to the industry from other occupations. Large numbers of 
axmen, raftsmen, mill hands, and teamsters were pioneer farmers 
who worked in the woods or mills when farm work was slack. Some 
farmers also cut and hauled logs from their own land to near-by mills 
during the winter when there was time for such work and frozen 
ground and snow made transportation easy.*! Early settlers located in 
timbered areas for other reasons than the obvious convenience of 
ample supplies of lumber and fuel. Such location meant that they 
would be near logging camps and sawmills where they could earn 
cash wages that could be used to buy goods they could not produce 
and to make payments on the land which they were occupying.®? 


26Stephenson, Recollections, 105-6; Hotchkiss, Lumber and Forest Industry, 
533; Walker, Judd and Veazie Papers, in the Minnesota Historical Society. 

27Ninth Census, 1:740-41, 764; Tenth Census, 1:829-30, 853; Eleventh 
Census, 2:570-73, 624-25. 

28Xavier Martin, “The Belgians in Northeast Wisconsin,” in the Wisconsin 
Historical Collecions, 13:381-91 (Madison, 1895). 

29Sidney Glazer, “Labor and Agrarian Movements in Michigan, 1876-1896,” 
5. University of Michigan Ph.D. thesis, 1932. 

30Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 23:1 CMay 5, 1893); C. M. Oehler, Time 
in the Timber, 33 (St. Paul, 1948). 

31Joseph Schafer, “A History of Agriculture in Wisconsin, 130-31 (Madison, 
1922); William A. Henry, Northern Wisconsin: A Handbook for the Home 
Seeker, 154-65 (Madison, 1896). 

32Kate A. E. Levi, “Geographical Origin of German Immigration to Wiscon- 
sin,” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 14:356-83 (Madison, 1898); Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumberman, 27:13 (December 11, 1896); Muskegon Daily 
Chronicle, July 30, 1906. 
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The amount of farm labor available was dependent in part on the 
amount of prosperity which the farmers were enjoying. If times were 
good the farmers were less anxious to work and were more easily dis- 
couraged by bad roads or weather.** The logging and farming occu- 
pations dovetailed nicely in that their busy periods came in different 
seasons. This was also true of harvest hands who followed the ripen- 
ing wheat crop in a northward movement that left them near the 
pineries when the logging season was about to open. The great har- 
vest demand in the Northwest came at a time of year when many 
sawmills were beginning to exhaust their supply of logs, which was 
probably a fortunate circumstance, for the mills could hardly com- 
pete with the wages paid in the harvest fields.*4 

There was also frequent seasonal rotation between railroad con- 
struction work in the summer and logging in the winter. This rota- 
tion became especially important in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century while the railroad net of the northwest was being built.% 
Then, too, there was some flow of labor back and forth between the 
pineries and the iron and copper mines of the Lake Superior country. 
This movement was likely to be accelerated during times of depres- 
sion, since although the mines were shut down, work in the woods 
went ahead, even though at a reduced volume.** Hard times also 
sent city workers into the woods, since many of the jobs in and 
around logging camps did not require much skill and could be 
learned quickly.*? 

There were also some other small additions to the labor force which 
should be mentioned. A few Indians forsook their blankets and rifles 
long enough to try their hands with the ax and saw, although they 
were never an important source of labor, except in some of the lum- 
bering operations on Indian lands which were managed under the 
watchful eye of the Indian Bureau. Although most of the workers in 


33 American Lumberman, 1:31 (February 18, 1899). 
34Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 30:14 (September 22, 1899); Stillwater 
CMinnesota) Gazette, July 24, 1878. 


35Alvin H. Hansen, Marion R. Trabue, and Harold S. Diehl, The Duluth 
Casual Labor Group, (Employment Stabilization Research Institute, University 
of Minnesota, Bulletins no. 3, vol. 1), 15 (Minneapolis, 1932). 


36 Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 25:16 (October 12, 1894). 


37F, E. Cummings, “Lumbering in Chippewa Valley,” in the Daily Tele- 
gram (Eau. Claire), April 21, 1916. 
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the lumber industry were men, some women and children were em- 
ployed, especially in doing lighter work around the mills. The census 
reports indicate that about five hundred women were working in the 
various parts of the basic lumber industry in the Lake States from 
1870 to 1890. There were over a thousand children so employed in 
1870 and nearly double that number in 1880.%* 

The labor supply for the lumber industry in the Lake States, then, 
did not come from any one source, but rather from many areas in 
North America and from northwestern Europe. Many of the men 
who worked in the woods and in the mills came to the industry from 
other occupations. In dealing with the sources of the labor supply for 
the Lake States lumber industry, it has been practicable to refer only 
slightly to many phases of the labor problem that are closely related 
to supply. Other parts of the story have not even been mentioned. 
The size of the labor force, the types of work which the men did, 
and the training they received are important parts of the picture. 
The conditions under which the work was done and the hours and 
wages are factors which cannot be ignored in any well-rounded dis- 
cussion of the labor supply. The same might also be said of such 
factors as accident rates, laws which affected the workers, and the 
related problems of unionization and strikes. Consideration of these 
topics will give us an answer not only to the question of who the 
lumberjacks were, but also to the equally important questions of what 
they did, why they did it, and what were the results of their work. 


388Report on Manufacturing Industries in the United States at the Eleventh 
Census: 1890, part 3, Selected Industries, 610-11. 

















Ezekiel Solomon: The First Jew in Michigan 
Irving I. Katz 


In 1905 Dav E. Herneman or Dertrorr PRESENTED A PAPER before 
the American Jewish Historical Society in which brief reference was 
made to Ezekiel Solomon, the first recorded Jew in Michigan and one 
of the earliest English traders in the Northwest.1 The purpose of this 
article is to give a fuller account of Solomon and his family in the 
light of further investigation made by the present writer. 

Jews were among the early settlers in North America. In 1654, 
twenty-three Jews arrived in New Amsterdam and founded the first 
Jewish settlement in what is now the United States. The settlement 
of individual Jews, however, has been traced as early as 1621 in Vir- 
ginia, 1634 in Maryland, and 1649 in Massachusetts. The first Jews 
in Pennsylvania are mentioned in 1656, Rhode Island in 1658, Con- 
necticut in 1659, South Carolina in 1695, and Georgia in 1733. At 
the time of the Revolution, there were about two thousand five hun- 
dred Jews in the thirteen colonies, almost all of them merchants and 
traders, and for the most part living in the main seacoast towns. 

The first Jewish trader in Michigan was Ezekiel Solomon (also 
spelled Solcmons), who came from Canada in 1761. The Jewish 
settlement in Canada began in 1760, after the English had conquered 
that territory from the French. Ezekiel Solomon, a native of Berlin, 
Germany, was among the first Jewish arrivals in Montreal.? He was 
the brother of Esther Solomon, who married Moses Hart, a brother of 
Aaron Hart, the foremost Jewish settler in Canada at the time of the 
English occupation and the founder of the prominent Jewish-Cana- 
dian family by that name. He was also the cousin of Levi Solomons, 
one of the prominent Jewish pioneers of Canada. 

The beginnings of Michigan are concerned with the explorer, the 
missionary, and the trader who followed the waterways of the Great 
Lakes and found them the readiest entrances to the new lands. Along 

1David E. Heineman, “Jewish Beginnings in Michigan before 1850,” in the 
Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, no. 13: 48-52 (Balti- 


more, 1905). 
2Benjamin G. Sack, History of the Jews in Canada, 1:52 (Montreal, 1945). 
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these waterways the traders soon established trading posts and thus 
contributed greatly to the settlement and growth of Michigan. An 
important early post on the Great Lakes was Fort Michilimackinac 
(Mackinac). Mackinac was located on the sandy beach on the south 
side of the straits at the northern tip of the lower peninsula of Mich- 
igan. It was the most important fort north of Detroit since it con- 
trolled the commerce on three lakes and served as a place of deposit 
for fur traders, and as a place of resort for the Chippewa and the nearby 
Ottawa Indians. The fort was occupied by the French until the fall 
of 1760, when it was abandoned by the French commandant, Captain 
Louis de Beaujeu, in violation of the terms of Canada’s surrender to 
the English. Between the fall of 1760 and September 28, 1761, the 
date of the arrival of the English soldiers in Mackinac, the post was 
occupied by bush-ranging French traders, largely half-breeds. 

Ezekiel Solomon became attracted to the Northwest fur trade shortly 
after his arrival in Montreal and in the summer of 1761 he and a few 
hardy traders arrived in Mackinac in advance of the English troops 
in order to pre-empt some of the rich northern trade. In order to win 
over the Chippewa Indians to their side, the English traders distrib- 
uted presents to them and succeeded in winning their friendship. But 
no sooner had they become friendly with the Chippewa than a band 
of nearby Ottawas presented demands and threatened to destroy them. 
Fortunately, Captain Henry Balfour, Lieutenant William Leslye and 
a garrison of English soldiers arrived in Mackinac on September 28, 
1761, and rescued Solomon and the other traders from the impending 
peril.® 

Solomon continued his trading business in Mackinac. He was soon 
to experience the Indian massacre there which formed one of the most 
horrible incidents of the Conspiracy of Pontiac. According to Pon- 
tiac’s plan, a simultaneous attack was to have been launched on all 
the forts in the possession of the English, and the garrisons annihilated 
at one stroke. At Mackinac, the scheme was to engage in a game of 
ball at the exciting stage of which the ball was to be tossed, presumably 
by accident, within the fort, whither the warriors were to rush after 


3“Lieut so writes me they arrived just in time to save the Traders from 
the Indians who threatened to destroy them.” Donald Campbell to Henry 


Bouquet, October 12, 1761, “Bouquet Papers” in the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, 19:116 (Lansing, 1892); “The British Regime in Wis- 
consin” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18:254-55 (Madison, 1908). 
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it only to seize the weapons which their squaws, by prearrangement, 
had taken into the fort hidden under their blankets. The plot was 
carried out successfully on June 2, 1763.4 Among the traders who 
witnessed the massacre of the English soldiers and traders was Ezekiel 
Solomon. This appears from his own affidavit, taken at Montreal for 
use before the military court of inquiry held later by Major Henry 
Gladwin at Detroit. It reads as follows:® 


I Ezekiel Solomon, Resident in the Fort of Michilimackinac at the time 
it was surprised by the Savages, declare that on the 2d day of June a 
Frenchman, Mons. Cote, entered my House several Times and carried 
from thence several Parcels of Goods, my Property. And also an Indian 
named Sanpear carried the Peltry from my House to the House of Aimable 
Deniviere in whose Garret I was then concealed. I owed Monsr Ariek a 
sum of money, but at the time He demanded it the payment was not 
become due, and I refused to pay Him till the Time I contracted for; but 
he told me if I did not pay it he would take it by force; I told him, the 
Commanding Officer would prevent that, & he replyed that the Command- 
ing Officer was nothing, and that he Himself was Commanding Officer. 
Sworn, &c., 14th Aug., 1763, before me. 

Dant Disney, Town Major 

Solomon was taken prisoner by the Indians and was one of the few 
Englishmen, military or civilian, to remain alive. According to Alex- 
ander Henry, he was taken to Montreal by the Ottawas and ransomed.® 

In Montreal, July 23, 1769, Solomon was married at Christ Church 
to Louise Dubois, a French-Canadian girl, by the Rev. D. Chabrand 
Delisle, the only Protestant clergyman in Montreal at the time.? The 
marriage registers of Montreal for this period show that marriages 
between Jews and Gentiles were common occurrences. In 1773 and 
1774 he was among the residents of Montreal and Quebec who peti- 
tioned the king of England for a house of assembly for Canada.® In 
1780 he is listed as a landowner in Montreal. His name appears sev- 
eral times in the records of the Sephardic!® Congregation Shearith 
Israel, Canada’s first Jewish congregation founded in Montreal in 

4Alexander Henry, Travels and Adventures in Canada, chapters 9 and 10 
(New York, 1809). 

5“The Gladwin Manuscripts,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 
lections, 27:667 (Lansing, 1897). 

6Henry, Travels, 105 

7Letters to the writer from Jean-Jacques Lefebvre, chief archivist of Montreal, 
January 26, 1948; and from Benjamin G. Sack, January 26, 1948. 

8Sack, History of the Jews in Canada, 65-66. 


9Sack, History of the Jews in Canada, 55. 
10Congregations following the rites of Spanish and Portuguese Jews. 
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1768, as one of its active members in the early period of its history. 
He was given a high religious honor during the services of the Last 
Day of the Feast of Tabernacles in 1778" and in the following year 
he served as one of the members of the congregation’s Junto or Ma- 
hamad (Board of Directors in Sephardic congregations ).12 

Solomon’s experiences with the Indians in 1761 and 1763 did not 
discourage him from resuming his trade connections in the North- 
west and eventually he became a resident of Mackinac. In 1770 he 
was among the fourteen British traders who were granted licenses to 
exploit the fur trade in the territory now known as Wisconsin.!* In 
the same year and in 1771 he was trading in Mackinac.'* In 1777 he 
went up to Mackinac with a passport from the military authorities at 
Quebec, which, said the letter of transmissal, “was granted him in 
consideration of his creditors.”15 In 1788 Solomon is mentioned in a 
permit from Quebec allowing him to trade in “fuzees, gunpowder, 
shot and ball” in “Michilimackinac and places beyond” as a member 
of the firm of Grant and Solomon. The two are put down in the 
invoice of goods for five canoes of ammunition destined, after arrival 
in Mackinac, to be shipped to Nipigon, on the north shore of Lake 
Superior.‘ In 1778 the French Catholics living in Mackinac, ad- 
dressed a petition to the governor in Canada, praying that a missionary 
be sent to the place as in the French days. The name of Solomon is 
not found in this petition, but on a later list of persons who volunteered 
contributions for the missionary’s support, Solomon is listed for a 
donation of fifty livres.17 

In 1779, Solomon was one of the founders of the general store at 
Mackinac in which the traders pooled their goods and activities “on 


11§ack, History of the Jews in Canada, 62. 

12Clarence I. de Sola, History of the Corporation of Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews “Shearith Israel” of Montreal, 28 (Montreal, 1918). 

—— in the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 10:532 (New York, 
1943). 

14“Ensign Johnstone sold Mr Solomon the Jew “wap f gallons of common 
Rum June 1771. The year before he sold fifty bundles of dryed venison to the 
said Solomon at 2sh re 64 each for the benefit of Capt. Turnbull, commanding 
officer of this Fort.” The Daniel Morison Mackinac Journal, 1769-72, 23, in the 
Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library. 

15John Andrew Russell, The Germanic Influence in the Making of Michigan, 
43 (Detroit, 1927). 

16The Haldimand Papers,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions, 9:650 (Lansing, 1886). 

17The Haldimand Papers,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions, 10:290 (Lansing, 1888). 
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account of the critical times,” meaning, the War of the Revolution.1® 
In an undated account some thirty-two individuals and firms are 
listed as proprietors in this store, “the number of canoes each person 
has put in, their supposed value, and the present residence of each 
proprietor.” Solomon is put down for one canoe, with goods valued 
at “15,00” Costensibly French livres), and his residence is given as 
Montreal.?® 

In 1784 Solomon joined other traders in creating a committee of 
eight to regulate the trade of Mackinac and “dependencies,” the first 
board of trade in Michigan formally organized of which there is any 
record.” The reason for the formation of this board of trade was the 
resumption of hostilities between the Chippewa of Lake Superior and 
the Fox and Nadouessioux in the Menominee Region. In war time 
the Indians were restricted in hunting and the supply of furs was 
reduced to the smallest proportion. The traders had therefore incen- 
tive enough to work in concert and promote peace. This was a year 
after the close of the Revolution, the treaty of peace having been 
signed in Paris, September 3, 1783. The English continued to hold 
possession of this region until 1796, in which year they evacuted 
Mackinac. 

In 1786 Solomon’s name appears among a list of “traders to the 
Upper Country, trading to the Grand Portage,”2! which was located 
at the northwest end of Lake Superior, about thirty miles west of the 
mouth of the Kaministiquia River. It was selected by the English as 
early as 1765 as an easy access to the Indians of the Northwest with 
whom a most profitable trade arose. Out of this early trade sprang the 
famous North West Company. 

Clarence M. Burton lists Solomon as a resident of Detroit in 1789.7? 
That he was a resident of the city is rather doubtful. An examination 
of the Askin accounts,2* the source Burton used, discloses several small 

18“The Haldimand Papers,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions, 10:307. 

_19The Haldimand Papers,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
Hote L cwis Bond Papers,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 
37:427 (Lansing, 1909). 

21The Haldimand Papers,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions, 20:280 (Lansing, 1892). 

22Clarence M. Burton, The City of Detroit, 2:1342 (Chicago, 1922). 


23Askin Ledger, 1785, 198; Askin Ledger, 1787-89, 110; Askin Ledger, 1788- 
96, 209, in the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library. 
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purchases by Solomon from John Askin, one of the most important 
merchants at that time. Askin was located at Mackinac prior to and 
during a part of the Revolution and Solomon was acquainted with 
him, and did some business with him.24 When Askin moved to De- 
troit, Solomon continued his business contacts with him on a small 
scale and he may have even made a business trip to Detroit, but, judg- 
ing from the few entries in the Askin accounts, it is highly improbable 
that Solomon was a resident of Detroit. In 1798, two years after the 
occupation of Mackinac by the Americans, Solomon is still listed as 
a resident of that place.?5 

In the hearings on land claims in Michigan Territory, conducted 
in Detroit on April 13, 1808, there is a “claim to the widow and heirs 
of the late Ezekiel Solomon to a lot of ground at Michilimackinac 
which had been entered with the former commissioner of the land 
office at Detroit in volume 1, page 464, under date of December 24, 
1805.” From this it would appear that Solomon died between 1805 
and 1808. 

Little is known about Louise Dubois, the wife of Ezekiel Solomon. 
Her name is frequently mentioned in the Mackinac register as a god- 
mother and witness at baptisms.*? The following reference to a Mrs. 
Solomon, believed to be Mrs. Ezekiel Solomon, is found in a letter 
from Madeline Askin to her mother, dated June 23, 1813, at Mackinac: 
“I do not think that Mrs. Solomon will live long, she is very feeble and 
has kept her bed for some time now. She has nothing to eat except 
what people take in and you know how slow they are giving when 
one waits for another.’® 

In the register of the Parish of Montreal for 1766-87 kept by the 
Rev. D. Chabrand Delisle,?® the clergyman who had married Ezekiel 
Solomon and Louise Dubois, we find recorded the births and christen- 
ings of the following: Samuel Solomon, Joseph Solomon, Mary Solo- 
mon, Ezekiel Solomon, William Solomon, and Elizabeth Solomon. 


24“T received my shirts from Mr. Solomon who arrived here in 18 days,” John 
Askin to Messrs. Todd and McGill at Montreal, dated June 22, 1778, at Michili- 
mackinac. The John Askin Papers, edited by Milo M. Quaife, 1:142 (Detroit, 
1928 


2 ine Mackinac Register” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18:501. 

26 American State Papers, 28:333 (Washington, 1832). 

27The Mackinac Register” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections 19:101, 
103, 106, 110, 112, 120, 122, 125, 127, 128; 113, 121 (Madison, 1910). 

28The John Askin Papers, 2:763. 

29Report on Canadian Archives, 1885, lxxxviii, lxxxix (Ottawa, 1886). 
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Samuel Solomon, the oldest son, was born on July 26, 1773. He 
married Marie, an Indian girl of the Sauteaux nation, and they were 
the parents of Alexis, born in Mackinac May 23, 1797.2° In 1798 
Samuel Solomon was a witness at a marriage ceremony in Mackinac.** 

Joseph Solomon was born on July 1, 1774. There is no later refer- 
ence to him in the sources consulted. 

Mary Solomon was born on September 26, 1774. There is no later 
reference to her. She may not have been the daughter of Ezekiel and 
Louise Solomon, but of Myers Solomon, possibly a relative of Ezekiel 
Solomon, who married Sarah Combs in Montreal in November, 
iv 

Ezekiel Solomon was born July 16, 1775. He is the Ezekiel Solo- 
mon, Jr., who appears as a witness at a marriage ceremony and as a 
godfather and witness at baptisms in the Mackinac register of mar- 
riages and baptisms.** 

William Solomon** was born May 28, 1777. He entered as a 
young man the service of the North West Company and drifted to 
the Sault and Mackinac. He became an expert in the use of the 
Indian tongue and was engaged by the British government as Indian 
interpreter, a position which he is said to have held for fifty-six years. 
He was interpreter at Mackinac during the War of 1812 when it was 
occupied by the British. When Mackinac was restored to the Ameri- 
cans in 1815 and the English withdrew to Drummond Island, William 
accompanied them. Here he was granted a building lot in 1816.85 He 
was also stationed at St. Joseph Island. When the boundary was sur- 
veyed, Drummond Island was found to be in American territory, and 


30“The Mackinac Register” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 19:113. 

31“The Mackinac Register” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18:501. 

32Report on Canadian Archives, 1885, lxxxi. 

33“The Mackinac Register” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 19:113. 

84The supposition by A. C. Osborn in “The Migration of Voyageurs from 
Drummond Island to Penetanguishene in 1828” in the Ontario Historical So- 
ciety, Papers and Records, 3:126 (Toronto, 1901) that William Solomon was 
born in the closing years of the eighteenth century and that he was of Jewish 
and Indian extraction is erroneous. William was born in 1777, and he was the 
son of Ezekiel Solomon and Louise Dubois. 

35“Subsequent Relations, 1816-1820,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Histori- 
cal Collections, 16:479 (Lansing, 1890). Heineman is mistaken when he states 
in “Jewish Beginnings in Michigan before 1850,” in the Publications of the 
American Jewish Historical Society, no. 13: 52 that the lot was granted to 
Ezekiel Solomon. Ezekiel was no longer among the living in 1816. 
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the English moved in 1828 to Penetanguishene, Ontario, where Wil- 
liam followed them. In the Mackinac register of baptisms** we find 
that William had the following children by Agibicocona, an Indian 
girl of the Sauteaux nation: Sophie, baptized July 28, 1796; Henri, 
born October 23, 1797; Mary Louise, born April 7, 1799; and Hubert, 
born December 5, 1800. There is also a Margueritte,37 born December 
26, 1802, who was probably their daughter. William later married 
Marguerite Johnson. After her death, William married Josephine 
Legris.®® William received his discharge as interpreter under Sir John 
C. Colborne, retiring on a pension of seventy-five cents a day. Wil- 
liam and Marguerite Johnson died in Penetanguishene, and both 
were buried in St. Ann Cemetery. 

On the list of Drummond Island voyageurs to Penetanguishene, we 
find William Solomon, Marguerite Johnson, his wife, and the follow- 
ing Solomon family:*° Sophie, whose descendants were living in Tiny, 
Ontario, in 1900; Henry, whose descendants still live in St. Joseph 
Island;*! Ezekiel; Samuel; Lisette; Rosette, whose descendants were 
living in Penetanguishene in 1900; Angelique; Marguerite; Jessie, 
whose descendants were living in St. Joseph Island in 1900; Thaise; 
and Lewis. 


Lewis,** the youngest son of William Solomon, was born on Drum- 


oe cae es Register,” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 19:104, 
87The Mackinac Register,” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 19:127. 
88Qsborne, “The Migration of Voya: from Drummond Island to Pene- 

tanguishene in 1828,” in the Ontario Historical many 5 Papers and Records, 

3:156. Osborne also states in this article that William Solomon married a Miss 

Johnston who was one of the daughters of John Johnston of Sault Ste. Marie 

san ong page 126). Osborne is mistaken in this statement. John Johnston’s 
ughters were: Jane, who married Henry R. Schoolcraft; Eliza, who remained 

single; Charlotte, who married the Rev. William McMurray; and Anna Maria, 
who married James L. Schoolcraft. See C. H. Chapman, “The Historic John- 
ston Family of the ‘Soo’” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 

32:307 (Lansing, 1903). 
89Osborne, “The Migration of Voyageurs from Drummond Island to Pene- 

tanguishene in 1828,” in the Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, 161. 
40QOsborne, “The Migration of Voyageurs from Drummond Island to Pene- 

ene in 1828,” in the Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, 

163-64. 
41Marion Morse Davis, Michilimackinac Notes, part 2, page 168, in the 

Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library. 
42Son of William Solomon. Osborne also lists Ezekiel Solomon, father of 

William Solomon, among the Drummond Island voyageurs. This is incorrect 

since Ezekiel Solomon died between 1805 and 1808. 
48Qsborne, “The Migration of Voyageurs from Drummond Island to Pene- 

tanguishene in 1828,” in the Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, 127 
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mond Island in 1821. The family wanted Lewis to succeed his father 
in the government service as Indian interpreter and to that end sent 
him to French and Indian schools and also for a term to the Detroit 
Academy. Lewis was looked upon by his townspeople as a man of 
education but he never entered the government service. He died in 
Victoria Harbour March 9, 1900, and was buried in Midland. He 
had a son in Tiny in 1900. 

Elizabeth Solomon, daughter of Ezekiel and Louise Dubois, was 
born in Montreal on September 3, 1778. She appears in the Mackinac 
register as a godmother at a baptism.** 

In the Mackinac register of marriages there is recorded the following 
marriage of Sophia Cor Sophie) Solomon, who was no doubt a daugh- 
ter of Ezekiel Solomon and Louise Dubois:** 

July 23, 1798, I, the Undersigned, one of the justices of the Peace for 
this District, received the Mutual Marriage consent of Sieur Isidore Pelle- 
tier and of Demoiselle Sophie Solomon, in the presence of the Under- 
signed Witnesses, in the House of Sieur Ezechiel Solomon, at Michili- 
mackinac on the day and in the year Above written. 

ApHeEmMar St. Martin J. P. 
Ismore PELLATIER, + his mark; SopH1a SoLomon; EzEcHIEL Soio- 
mon; GeorcE Megtprum; Icnacge Pretit; Cuartes Morrison; SAML 
Sotomon; Wiixt1aM Sotomon; Francois LaNeLAutt, + his mark; 
Sotomon, Jun‘; James CLarK. 

Isidore Peltier*® and Sophia Solomon were the parents of Ezekiel 
Peltier, who was born May 26, 1799, and was a resident of Detroit in 
1820. He married Veronique (or Monique) Elizabeth Le Duc, daugh- 
ter of Louis Le Duc and Cecilia Labadie, on January 24, 1826. He 
moved to Monroe in 1846 and died there.*? 

Under date of January 17, 1824,*8 a James Solomons of Drummond 
Island, who was probably related to Ezekiel Solomon, is mentioned 
as having given to Michael Dousman, a prominent merchant of 
Mackinac, a mortgage deed for two pieces of property in Mackinac 
as security on a note. James is also mentioned as a merchant who 
sold a house, in 1824, at Drummond Island to Isaac Blackburn, assist- 


44The Mackinac Register,” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 19:101. 

45“The Mackinac Register,” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18:501. 

46The name of Pelletier or Pellatier was later changed to Peltier. 

47Burton, The City of Detroit, 2:1394. 

48Herschel Whitaker Papers in the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit 
Public Library. 
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ant commissary general at that place.*® This James Solomons is prob- 
ably the “Mr. Solomon, a merchant” who applied in 1818 to Major 
Thomas Howard of Drummond Island to settle and cultivate land at 
St. Joseph Island, claiming the right to do so because “he paid a 
valuable consideration to Mr. Askin of the Indian Department at 
Amherstburg for a tract of land on that Island.” Solomon’s claim was 
refused.5° 

In noting the arrival in Detroit of the steamer, Walk In The Water, 
the pioneer steamer on the Great Lakes, the name of J. Solomon 
(probably James Solomons) appears as one of the ten passengers, 
under date of June 17, 1820, who express in the columns of the Ga- 
zette their “satisfaction with arrangements and accommodation.” 
Solomon and the others, principally Americans, were en route to 
Mackinac. James Solomons died between 1824 and 1829.5! 

The history of the development of the American West has always 
had to take cognizance of the activities of the fur traders as a group of 
pioneers who played a large part in the opening up of vast new lands 
to settlement. The Jewish fur traders and merchants of the Colonial 
period of our history, such as Ezekiel Solomon of Michigan, deserve 
an important place among these pioneers of trade and civilization. 


49“Relations with the United States,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections, 23:547 (Lansing, 1895). 

50“Subsequent Relations, 1816-1820,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections, 16:630. 

51“Relations with the United States,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections, 23:547. 
































An Echo from the Ford Peace Ship of 1915 
Carl Wittke 


‘THE WESTERN WORLD PROFESSES CHRISTIANITY but continues to rely 
upon power politics and force to achieve most of its objectives. Col- 
lective security is based largely upon physical power instead of on a 
universal acceptance of a reign of law. Actually, the weapons of war 
have become more and more powerful and the world has become 
steadily more insecure, until mankind has now reached the point 
where it lives in mortal terror of its own handiwork. 

In all ages there have been men and women with the courage to 
try another way—however naive and impractical their methods might 
appear to their fellow men. Nearly thirty-three years ago, Henry 
Ford sponsored the quixotic venture to “get the boys out of the 
trenches by Christmas” and bring an end to the bloodletting of World 
War I. It was in 1915 that his “Peace Argosy” sailed from New York 
harbor to make a dramatic appeal to the war-weary peoples of Europe 
for a negotiated peace. That pilgrimage of peace-lovers has been so 
completely forgotten that even the specialists who write on recent 
American history hardly mention it any longer in their texts. Yet the 
venture, though poorly managed and badly planned, was no more 
visionary than many present-day plans for “world federalism,” and 
“world citizenship” which also must depend for success on an en- 
tirely new ethical and moral orientation on the part of the human 
race. 

This article is based to a large extent on the papers of Arthur L. 
Weatherly, a member of the Ford peace party who died several years 
ago in New Hampshire, and on the letters which he wrote home to his 
wife while abroad on his peace mission. They throw light on a much 
misunderstood venture in diplomacy by the common people. While 
they do not purport to tell the whole story of the ill-fated expedition of 
1915, they are the uncensored comments of an honest participant 
who wrote with no thought of publicity. 

Weatherly, Canadian-born and Iowa-reared, and educated at Grin- 
nell College and Harvard University, was pastor of the All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church in Lincoln, Nebraska, when he received Henry 
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Ford’s invitation to join his peace mission to Europe. A militant 
liberal, whose theology placed him far to the left among the Christian 
humanists, Weatherly had made a unique record in Nebraska by his 
work for child welfare legislation and birth control, his espousal of 
woman’s suffrage, the co-operative movement, and the single tax, and 
his championing of the rights of minority groups. A sincere and 
courageous pacifist, he worked all his life for peace and international 
understanding, and when the war came, paid the price for his con- 
victions. He found it necessary to resign his pastorate, and in the 
hearings conducted by the Board of Regents of the University of 
Nebraska into the loyalty of some of the professors who belonged to 
his church, he was labelled as dangerous, unpatriotic, and pro-Ger- 
man. 

The Ford peace party was a direct outgrowth .of a meeting of some 
1,600 women from neutral and belligerent nations, who assembled in 
The Hague in April, 1915, under the leadership of Jane Addams 
and Rosika Schwimmer, an ardent Hungarian feminist and pacifist, 
to try to stop the war, and to plan a conference of neutrals to mediate 
among the belligerents. A peace congress with similar purposes was 
held in San Francisco under the leadership of David Starr Jordan 
and Louis P. Lochner. 

When Madam Schwimmer arrived in the United States in Sep- 
tember, 1915, and urged President Wilson to call a conference of 
neutral nations she met with a sharp rebuff. The President refused 
to commit himself to any specific peace plan and apparently believed 
that one must wait for the end of the war before taking any steps to 
shorten its duration. Madam Schwimmer believed she had evidence 
to warrant the assumption that the belligerents would not oppose 
mediation through a conference of neutrals, and that the neutral 
powers were willing to proceed if assured of the co-operation of the 
United States. 

According to her own account, the Hungarian feminist first heard 
of Henry Ford from reporters who greeted her on her arrival and 
reported that he was ready to spend millions for peace. After a lec- 
ture in Detroit, Madam Schwimmer visited the Ford factory, and 
later had an interview with the automobile king. At a luncheon, 
attended by S. S. Marquis, former dean of the Detroit cathedral and 
Ford’s advisor on social welfare programs, Frederick C. Howe, com- 
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missioner of immigration, Ralph Yonkers of the Detroit Journal, and 
several others, Ford revealed his eagerness to stop the war and his 
readiness to do something dramatic to bring this about. At another 
luncheon party in New York, attended by Jane Addams, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, George W. Kirchway, and Paul W. Kellogg of The 
Survey, Madam Schwimmer convinced the group that a proposal 
for mediation by neutrals would not be rebuffed by the European 
powers. ‘Thereupon Ford went to Washington to talk with the 
President, and apparently offered to pay the full expenses of any 
delegation that might be willing to undertake the task of mediation. 
When President Wilson again refused to commit himself, Ford de- 
cided to go forward with a plan to send a “peace ship” to Europe, as 
a dramatic, affirmative act of faith by the American people in the 
ultimate common sense of the common people of the world. With 
the same impulsiveness that characterized many of Ford’s activities in 
the industrial field, he promptly gave his story to the newspapers.? 

The call for an “international peace conference of continuous 
mediation” went out to scores of people on November 27, 1915. No 
committee had prepared the list of men and women to be invited, 
and so telegrams were sent to a strange assortment of individuals. Of 
all the governors, only the governor of North Dakota accepted the 
invitation, and he was by no means a pacifist. Hiram Johnson, Frank 
B. Willis, Luther Burbank, William Jennings Bryan, Shailer Mat- 
hews, Vachel Lindsay, Arthur Capper, William Howard Taft, New- 
ton D. Baker, Helen Keller, Washington Gladden, Victor L. Berger, 
and many others expressed interest and sympathy for the project, 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm, but found it impossible or inex- 
pedient to join the expedition. 

As finally constituted, the party that sailed on the Oscar II, which 
Ford had chartered for the trip, consisted of sixty-five delegates, thirty- 
five students from various colleges and universities, and fifty-four 
newsmen, a business staff and two photographers, all of whose ex- 
penses were paid by the automobile manufacturer. Louis P. Loch- 
ner acted as general secretary and outlined the plans for this unpre- 
cedented scheme to turn “the eyes of the world toward the thought of 
peace by some unusual method.” The program included a journey 

1S$ee Rosika Schwimmer’s account in the B’nai B’rith News, 37:9-10 (COctober- 


November, 1922); The Survey, 35:227-28 (December 4, 1915); and W. A. 
Simonds, Henry Ford, chapter 13 (Indianapolis, 1943). 
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through the Scandinavian neutral nations, concluding in The Hague, 
where a permanent, though unofficial conference of neutrals was to 
be created, to sit as a small deliberative body to help stop the war, 
frame a just peace, and provide a machinery for continuous media- 
tion. 

In the American group were such leaders from various walks of 
life as Inez Milholland Boissevain; Gaston Plantiff, who acted as 
business manager, aided by Alfred Klieforth, a Catholic peace worker 
from Chicago; May Wright Sewall, president of the International 
Council of Women; liberal ministers like Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
of Chicago, Dr. Charles F. Aked of San Francisco, Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of Nebraska and the Rev. W. M. Wright of Arkansas; 
Kate Devereaux Blake; Benjamin W. Huebsch, the publisher from 
New York; Frederick H. Holt of Detroit; Emil E. Hurja of Seattle; 
Ellis O. Jones, former publisher of the Columbus Press Post; Mrs. 
Lola Maverick Lloyd, daughter-in-law of Henry Demorest Lloyd; 
Samuel S. McClure of New York; George Fort Milton of Chatta- 
nooga; Mrs. Helen Ring Robinson, a state senator from Colorado; 
Mrs. Joseph Fels of Philadelphia; Ben Lindsey, the famous juvenile 
court judge of Denver; F. O. Van Galder of the Modern Woodmen 
and H. C. Evans, editor of the Des Moines Yeoman, who represented 
fraternal societies; Jesse Cleaveland, a journalist of Spartansburg, 
South Carolina; and Theodore H. Hostetler of the United States 
Patent Office. Jane Addams was prevented by illness from making 
the pilgrimage. Madam Schwimmer, a citizen of one of the bellig- 
erent nations, served as an expert advisor. Dr. Frederick C. Cook, the 
notorious Arctic explorer, wanted to join the party in Denmark and 
was one of the very few to be rejected. Among the students on board 
was Donald M. Love, later secretary of Oberlin College, and Manley 
O. Hudson of Missouri, who eventually became a distinguished 
scholar in the field of international law and a judge of the World 
Court in The Hague. Elmer Davis and William C. Bullit were 
among the correspondents who covered the expedition for the Amer- 
ican papers. 

Weatherly’s comments on some of his colleagues are interesting. 
For Ford he developed the greatest respect. He described him as a 
“rather tall, thin man,” who “does not act at all like a man of great 
wealth. He has the face of a dreamer . . . [and] more the appearance 
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of an ascetic than a man of action.” “Ford is a big man,” he con- 
tinued, “big in vision and spiritual insight. He seems more like some 
spiritual genius than a man of business. He told me that he would 
spend all his fortune if necessary in fighting preparedness. There 
seems to be no trace of pettiness in him. His calm assurance and 
serene confidence lifts him above all passengers on the ship.” 

Mrs. Fels, “the widow of Fels Naptha and Single Tax Fels,” he 
admired as “a little spot of a woman, very sweet in appearance.” 
Lochner was described as “a great worker, a splendid fellow, but . . . 
not a great organizer.” Dr. Aked was “our orator” and “really a good 
speaker,” though “cocksure.” Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who towered in 
Olympian majesty over most of the party because of his character 
and appearance, seems to have been fully conscious of his impor- 
tance. Weatherly regarded him as an excellent speaker, but without 
terminal facilities, and like himself, given to anticlimax. Ben Lind- 
sey was sought after because of his great reputation as a juvenile 
court judge, but in the judgment of his colleague from Nebraska, 
“he can’t make a speech on peace. He talks in a childish way and 

. seems to have no sense of proprieties.” Dean Marquis was 
opposed to Ford’s views from the outset, so Weatherly concluded that 
he was brought along in the hope of converting him. Instead, he 
turned out to be “a knocker from the start and trained with the 
unsympathetic newspaper men.” Samuel S. McClure, publisher of 
McClure’s Magazine, was described as “a vain conceited egotist” 
who “is disappointed that he is not the big man,” and who “talked 
himself out on the Oscar II.” Weatherly regarded M. S. Levussove 
of City College as “the queerest man on board,” and Ed Ries, who 
represented the Brooklyn Eagle, and was the son of Jacob Ries, the 
well-known reformer, as his “greatest disappointment.” Apparently 
the students got out of hand occasionally—“some have been giddy 
and out too late,” and had to be reminded of their responsibilities. 

The Oscar II pulled out of New York harbor to the cheers of a 
huge crowd which included William Jennings Bryan and Thomas A. 
Edison and with the bands playing “I Didn’t Raise My Boy To Be a 
Soldier.” The company of the “illustrious unknown” spent fifteen 
days on the high seas. An unsympathetic biographer referred to the 
“four fifths of the professional cranks in the United States” whom 
Ford had invited “to sail with him into the unknown on a mid- 
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winter's lark.”? The “Peace Army . . . with the Auto King as Grand 
Commander” was on its way. The New York Evening Post spoke of 
the “fine humanitarian spirit” that marked this “bit of American 
idealism in an hour when the rest of the world has gone mad over 
war and war preparedness,” but most newspapers preferred to make 
sport of the “jitney diplomacy” which pitted the Model T against the 
Goliath of war. The correspondent of the London Daily Mail whom 
Ford found in steerage and invited to be his guest, proved especially 
vicious. Many of the reporters found the daily routine on board 
rather heavy and dull, and therefore did not hesitate to play up for 
the benefit of their press chiefs back home every little difference of 
opinion and every peculiarity of the individuals who composed this 
heterogeneous group. Moreover, the gentlemen of the press seem to 
have met quite frequently in the ship’s bar. Ford paid their expenses, 
and made no effort to censor their dispatches, and granted inter- 
views freely whenever they were requested. 

Once on board, the party quickly organized for a serious discus- 
sion of the matter in hand. Mrs. Helen Ring Robinson lectured on 
“Men and Women’s Peace”; Dr. Charles F. Aked on Armenian 
atrocities; Judson King, secretary of the National People’s Govern- 
ment League, on democratic control of foreign policy. Miss Julia 
Grace Wales of the University of Wisconsin outlined plans for con- 
tinuous mediation. Mme. Aino Malmberg of Helsingfors spoke on 
Finland. Judge Lindsey addressed himself to “Other Forces than 
Violence,” and Weatherly talked on “Idealism.” Louis P. Lochner 
discussed “world federation,” Governor Louis Benjamin Hanna of 
North Dakota spoke on Norway, and Samuel S. McClure lectured to 
the students who met regularly to consider such topics as “Does War 
Pay” and “A World Court and Police.” The two dozen Masons aboard 
formed a “Friendship Club.” Each afternoon Madam Schwimmer 
conducted a question period, and Ford, though allergic to speech mak- 
ing, conversed as readily about peace, preparedness, and his visit to the 
White House as he did about his new tractor and the future of industry. 

The ship’s paper was known as The Argosy, and a library was 
stocked with books on peace and arbitration. On Sunday, the clergy- 
men of the party conducted religious services. Jones preached first, 
Aked made two addresses, and Weatherly spoke on the second Sun- 


2Charles Merz, And Then Came Ford, 150 (New York, 1929). 
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day on “Blessed are the Gentle,” supporting his thesis by quotations 
from Prince Peter Aleksycevich Kropotkin, Charles Robert Darwin, 
and other scientists. Several ten minute speeches were planned for 
Sunday evening but “J. L. Jones refused to speak when it was his 
turn as he wanted more than ten minutes. He wanted to come last,” 
his fellow minister reported, “and took seven minutes in saying so. 
Then he talked when every one was tired out. Thirty five minutes. 
He certainly got in bad.” 

Given this strange assortment of passengers, complete freedom of 
speech, and Ford’s insistence on a completely free press, disagree- 
ment and controversy on many points was inevitable. Madam Schwim- 
mer dominated the group and was responsible for some of the 
rebellion. It is now universally conceded that with some notable 
exceptions the newsmen behaved badly, but Madam Schwimmer’s 
reprimand to the press did not help matters. William C. Bullit 
thought it important to file a dispatch to his Philadelphia paper 
describing Jones and Aked playing leap-frog on deck. When Ford 
caught a severe cold and was confined to his cabin, the press re- 
ported, “Ford a Prisoner in his Cabin,” and disagreements among the 
members were described as “mounting on the peace ship.” Actually 
only two members of the party resigned. Weatherly believed the 
bulk of the reporters, with the exception of the New York and 
Chicago group, were a “fine lot,” and “in sympathy with us.” He 
suspected the munitions makers and “preparedness men” of trying 
deliberately to discredit Ford. He was sure that “the sensational 
newspapers have hurt us,” but he was convinced that “they cannot 
make our expedition fail.” When the administrative committee con- 
sidered sending seven reporters home from Norway, he pleaded 
against such drastic action, and referred to Ford’s magnanimity in 
ignoring the “vicious” reports of the newsmen, and McClure’s 
“officiousness.” Years later Walter Millis wrote, “the Peace Ship was 
launched, to the undying shame of American journalism, upon one 
vast wave of ridicule.” 

To Ford’s simple mind, the purpose of his expedition left little room 
for debate. “War is madness, and peace is nothing but common 
sense,” he said. But the crisis came quickly when McClure, who as 


3See also a letter from J. E. Jones, president of the United States Press Asso- 
ciation in the Dell Rapids (South Dakota) News Tribune, January 20, 1916. 
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a newspaperman had an advance copy of President Wilson’s “pre- 
paredness message” to Congress, read that document to the assem- 
bled passengers. A committee, consisting of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Mrs. 
Lloyd, Mrs. Fels and Weatherly, had drawn up resolutions defining 
the objectives of the pilgrimage. Among other things, their resolu- 
tions opposed “any increase by the United States of her military and 
naval forces,” and protested vigorously against Wilson’s “prepared- 
ness program.” No attempt was made to force these resolutions to a 
vote. They were simply left on the table to be signed by those who 
wished. “To my horror,” Weatherly wrote, “the meeting blew up at 
once. §.S. McClure and about twenty others refused to sign. The 
newspaper men got into the game at once. It was nuts for them. 
But after an hour or so the air grew calmer.” Judge Lindsey refused 
to sign and objected to taking a position opposed to the President. 
Others interpreted the resolutions to mean immediate, unilateral dis- 
armament by the United States, a conclusion which many denied. 
The majority however maintained that “we must go abroad with 
clean hands,” and that it was illogical to call upon Europe to disarm 
if America followed an opposite policy. Though Ford agreed with 
the resolutions as proposed, he issued a letter on December 11 to all 
on board pointing out that he had no intention to suppress indi- 
vidual differences of opinion and that all were his guests, whether 
they agreed with him or not. 

The Oscar II plowed its way across the wintry Atlantic toward 
Europe. There were wild tales that the peace ship would be torpe- 
doed by the Germans or captured by the British. When the ship 
reached the war zone, lights with reflectors were hung over the sides, 
so submarines could identify the vessel, and lifeboats and lifebelts 
were made ready. At Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, the ship was boarded 
by a British party, and all the parcel post mail, especially heavy for 
the Christmas season, was taken off. 

The party finally reached Norway, and the first meeting on foreign 
soil was held in Christiania under the auspices of the Students’ Asso- 
ciation in the assembly hall of the university, which was packed for 
the occasion. Jenkin Lloyd Jones spoke first, and Andrew J. Bethea, the 
lieutenant governor of South Carolina and John A. Barry of San Fran- 
cisco followed. Lochner closed the meeting with an outline of the pur- 
pose of the pilgrimage, and Weatherly reported that his statement was 
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“received in tense silence, but at the end, was greeted with cheers.” 
The speeches were made in English, and apparently a large part of 
the audience was able to understand what was said. At another 
meeting in the Mission House, a Norwegian speaker was wildly 
acclaimed, and Judge Lindsey spoke for the visitors. “The politicians 
here as in America are against us,’ our reporter wrote home to 
Nebraska, “but the people are for us. Many cannot understand this 
adventure because nothing like it was ever attempted in this world. 
We represent the love and _ tenderness of humanity . . . . Lochner 
is proving himself a genius. His plain simple statement of our pur- 
pose is getting a grand response from the Norwegians.” At a ban- 
quet given by the student association and a group of professors, Dr. 
Aked made an able address, and when Lochner announced Ford’s 
gift of $10,000 for a new student building, “the crowd went wild.” 

Sweden had a strong peace party, and the Ford pilgrims received 
an even more cordial welcome there than in Norway. The mayor 
and citizens of Stockholm gave a reception for them, and there was 
a special Christmas service at the Adeon on Christmas morning. Ford 
contributed 10,000 kroner to the Swedish peace societies, and 30,000 
kroner for the relief of the poor in Stockholm. The printed program 
for the “Fords Fredsexpedition” on December 27, 1915, announced 
choral singing, violin solos, and addresses by Lochner, Aked and 
Miss Blake. The greatest meeting, however, was held in the Stock- 
holm Circus, on December 29. Huebsch presided, and according to 
the testimony of several witnesses, Weatherly “made the most talk- 
ed-of speech of the week before an enormous audience.”* The 
address was an appeal to the America of Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Eugene V. Debs, Jane Addams, and Frances Willard; and 
an eloquent plea for peace and brotherhood, and an end to mili- 
tarism and armament. “We are on a pilgrimage,” the speaker pointed 
out in an oration that suggested the style of Bryan’s famous “Cross 
of Gold and Crown of Thorns” speech of 1896, an address by 
Weatherly’s friend and fellow townsman which he probably had 
read many times, “which has for its end not only the establishing 
of an unofficial conference which will consider a just and honor- 
able settlement of this war . . . but we are here also on a higher 

4See “Aboard the Oscar II,” letters by Florence L. Lattimore, in The Survey, 


35:457-60 (January 15, 1916) and 35:579-88 (February 12, 1916). The speech 
was printed in Unity, 76:377-78 (February 10, 1916). 
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mission. We seek to gather together all the peoples of the earth 
against this survival of barbarism, in order that war may be banished 
from the earth forever . . . . We come armed not with guns and 
cannon, but with a more powerful weapon—an ideal.” The address 
was made in English, and was interpreted by a local Methodist 
minister, and received a great ovation. 

Weatherly wrote home “we are a non-descript lot . . . and yet our 
influence grows every day.” He referred to friendly comments that 
had appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung, and he convinced him- 
self that “our company is coming closer and closer together. We are 
subordinating the small differences more effectually than before. 
The press . . . is still sending out sensational reports and some have 
gotten into the European papers. But the sober and thoughtful 
newspaper men are giving the expedition the most earnest and honest 
support.” But on Christmas day he was forced to report “the Christ- 
mas dinner was marred by the absence of Mr. Ford. As you will 
have seen by the papers he has gone back. He was sick on the boat 
and all the time in Christiania. He did not want to go back but 
the physicians insisted.” Though the evidence is clear that Ford had 
contracted a severe case of influenza and was suffering from acute 
nervous exhaustion, the newspapers immediately seized upon the 
incident to report the breakup of the party. Actually, the pilgrimage 
continued, Ford paying the bills, under an administrative committee 
consisting of Jenkin Lloyd Jones as chairman, Frederick H. Holt as 
vice-chairman, and Aked, Huebsch, Lindsey, Mrs. Lloyd and Mrs. 
Fels as the other members, and Madam Schwimmer as “the expert 
advisor.” 

A train of eight sleeping cars carried the group to Copenhagen, 
after a farewell demonstration by the mayor and citizens of Stock- 
holm. In Denmark, however, the party encountered a government 
ban on all public meetings for the discussion of war and peace. To 
make up for the lack of public assemblies, the Danes extended them- 
selves to arrange a number of hospitalities, teas, receptions, and other 
social events. At one of these gatherings, “Lochner who seems to be 
able to do almost everything,” played the accompaniments for a Nor- 
wegian concert singer. “We have a number of men buming to 
make speeches,” commented Weatherly, “and the Christmas and 
New Year’s celebrations gave them their chance.” He himself visited 
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Danish co-operatives, and spoke at a single tax meeting of the Boden 
Reformer—which closed with the singing of Danish folk songs, 
“Nearer My God to Thee,” and “America.” 

Contrary to expectations, the party was permitted to cross Ger- 
many by train into Holland, but only after all printed and written 
matter, cameras, and field glasses had been left behind. The trip was 
made without incident. In Holland, Weatherly spoke at a peace 
meeting in Amsterdam when Judge Lindsey declined to appear, and 
he also addressed a gathering of Dutch suffrage workers. He repeated 
the speech which had been so wildly acclaimed in Stockholm, but 
it was much less favorably received in Holland. The Dutch were 
strongly anti-German, and Dutch cities were full of Belgian refugees. 
Speakers were likely to be interrupted with cries of “pro-German 
lies,” and references to Ford were greeted with jeers because “he 
is a rich man.” Nevertheless, the meetings scheduled for The Hague, 
Amsterdam, and Rotterdam were held as planned and were largely 
attended. In addition to speakers from the United States, peace dele- 
gates from Holland and the Scandinavian countries who had joined 
the Ford party addressed these gatherings.® 

The final task of the delegates involved the creation of a special 
committee on the “Preservation of the Right of Nationality” for 
small nations, and the drafting of instructions to guide a conference 
on peace which was to remain behind as a permanent council on 
mediation. Once again there was considerable quarreling over the 
method of selecting the American members, and Madam Schwimmer 
was accused of using dictatorial methods. Finally, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, George W. Kirchway, Emily Balch, Judge Ben Lindsey, and 
John A. Barry were chosen, and resolutions were adopted demand- 
ing, among other things, “the abolition of armaments, by general 
agreement, in connection with the introduction of an international 
order of justice, which safeguards the equal rights of individuals 
and peoples, and permits them to develop under the protection of 
political, economic and spiritual freedom.” A permanent conference 
of neutrals was set up at Stockholm, with the mayor at its head, and 
with delegates from Holland, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
countries. Ford continued to finance the mission which was left be- 


an” Weatherly’s report in the Lincoln (Nebraska) State Journal, February 6, 
16. 
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hind in Europe until February, 1917. Thereafter, he and his com- 
pany began manufacturing war materials for the United States gov- 
ernment which was about to enter the shooting war. 

“Our mission is practically finished,” Weatherly wrote his wife in 
Nebraska, in a letter which announced his early departure for Amer- 
ica, “that is, our pilgrimage is at an end. The Conference must 
continue the work . . . . We have gone through to the end in spite 
of every prediction to the contrary, . . . In spite of sneers of men 
who would have crucified Jesus, in spite of the cynicism of the con- 
ventional minds, we have reached the hearts of the common people 
who though perhaps they did not understand knew that we wanted 
what they wanted, peace .... I am glad I came. It has been a 
wonderful demonstration of internationalism. Many mistakes have 
been made... but I am sure that we did a thing that has never 
before been done in the world... .” 

It took the returning voyagers five days to get from Rotterdam 
to Falmouth, and their ship and all their belongings were searched 
thoroughly by British naval officers. In the English Channel, they 
saw submarines, mine sweepers and the wrecks of ships to remind 
them that their mission was still unfulfilled. For many members of the 
party, this had been their first visit to Europe. Weatherly’s letters 
are filled with glowing descriptions of the European scenery; with 
comments on procedures in European hotels, sleeping and dining 
cars; with accounts of visits to the great art galleries and historic 
monuments; the New Year's celebration in Copenhagen and Christ- 
mas Day in Sweden; the round of teas and receptions. He was 
astonished to find that Europeans “put all their titles” on their call- 
ing cards and that so many Danish ladies smoked. He was surprised 
to find that Europeans drank no water, and he wondered what his 
parishioners in Lincoln would say if they saw him with a beer mug 
in his hand. 

For men of his type, the Ford Peace Mission remained a “high 
and holy mission” to “destroy the madness of kings” and the “in- 
fluence of the armament makers.” The failure to accomplish any- 
thing practical or to shorten the war by a single day made no differ- 
ence. As George Fort Milton put it, “Henry Ford advertised the 
blessings of peace” and therefore “all the principal objects of the 
expedition were accomplished.” “We have compelled the newspapers 
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to talk peace and the people to think peace,” was Weatherly’s final 
comment. 

It is easy to dismiss a venture of this kind from further consider- 
ation with a cynical shrug of the shoulders. Yet it is part of the long 
history of man’s desire to achieve something better than the law of 
the jungle. The peace ship carried a message of simple, naive faith 
in ideals to the plain people of Europe. Its passengers really wanted 
what Woodrow Wilson advocated later as “peace without victory,” 
a negotiated peace of justice, rather than one imposed by victors 
upon vanquished who had been forced into unconditional surrender. 

In 1940, at a dinner which marked the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the sailing of the Oscar II, when the oceans were once more 
filled with warships and national boundaries bristled with guns, 
Elmer Davis, one of the newsmen who had accompanied the Ford 
party, remarked “at least we who sailed in 1915 did not decrease the 
life or love that was in the world.” 





From New York to Illinois by Water in 1840 
Edited by Lewis Beeson 


Epwarp BREWSTER WAS BORN IN ORANGE County, New York, 
July 9, 1793. He died at Wheaton, Illinois, May 18, 1886, aged 
ninety-three years. 

The son of a well-to-do farmer, Brewster, after a brief career as a 
village storekeeper, turned to the vocation of school teaching, first in 
the small district schools of his neighborhood, later as master of the 
local academy. These were the formative years of the New York 
public school system. In the educational affairs of his home county 
Brewster became a pioneer and a leader, an untiring worker for 
efficiency and progress in a school system that was still in its crude 
beginnings, inadequate to the needs of the times. 

In 1839 Brewster purchased five hundred acres of government 
land in Kane County, Illinois, and in the following year, with his 
wife, his daughter, and a small son, left his New York home to join 
his two older sons, who had preceded him to Illinois to break ground 
and build a house on the new farm. The portion of his diary pub- 
lished herewith is an account of his journey by canalboat and lake 
steamer to his new home in Illinois. 

In a log house on the prairie the former New York schoolmaster 
began the life of a pioneer farmer, but took time from his farm duties 
to cultivate the field he knew best—education. Distressed by the lack 
of school facilities in his neighborhood he built, on his own farm and 
at his own expense, a small schoolhouse and in it, without tuition 
fees or other charges, taught his neighbor’s children. He soon became 
an acknowledged leader in the school affairs of his county. In 1858 
he abandoned farming altogether to accept an appointment as county 
superintendent of schools. In 1854 he moved to Chicago to teach 
English in a private school and in 1855 was appointed a member of 
the board of education of that city. 

Widely known and respected throughout the state, both as a pro- 
gressive educator and as a man of unusual personality, humanity, 
and force of character, “Father Brewster,” as by this time he had 
come to be known, was a friend of Abraham Lincoln and other emi- 
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nent men of the state. A vigorous opponent of slavery, he presided over 
the first convention of the new-born Republican party in Kane County. 

In 1871, Brewster retired from active duty to the home in Wheaton 
where he was to spend his last years. “He was a refined and edu- 
cated gentleman,’ wrote a contemporary biographer, “possessing a 
courteous and commanding presence rarely equalled.” He was also, 
it may be added, a man of philosophic mind, practical wisdom, and 
warm human sympathies. 

A second portion of Edward Brewster's diary relates the story of 
his journey to Lake Superior and the Upper Peninsula during the 
early days of mining operations in that region. 

The diary has been edited and transcribed for publication by cour- 
tesy of its present owner, Mr. William Board of Washingtonville, 
New York. 

Washingtonville, New York Dwicut Akers 


DIARY OF MY TRIP WEST 


Edward Brewster 


Thursday Morn[in]g 208 Feb[ruar]y 1840. Warm.! Cloudy 
morn[in]g. Wind south. Snow almost gone. Bluebirds singing. 
Promise of early spring. River broke to New Burgh. Willingly most 
willingly would I annihilate the time between this and the 18* May. 
So anxious am I to be on the way to the West. So anxious am I to 
meet those young men. The time drags lazily along. Oh for employ- 
ment. Labour that great blessing is denied to me. Yet am I in health. 
The fragment of my “scatter’d” family around me are well. Mother 
& daughter busily—contentedly—engaged in household avocations. 
Arbuck[le] with buoyant spirits and elastic step bounding up the 
toad to school. & my eldest my first born are just where I would 
wish them. Employd as I would have them. Citizens of the young 
West. Occupied on its virgin soil. Their country, their farm, their 

1Brewster employed dots and dashes freely in his diary, without regard to 
meaning or sentence structure. The editor has retained most of these as peri 
at the end of sentences. Thus the division into sentences and the capitalization 
throughout are the editor’s. The internal punctuation, the italicization, and the 


—— are Brewster’s. Deletions consist principally of material which, in 
e editor’s opinion, has little direct relation to the journey west. L. B. 
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minds, may all mature together. Then why complain[?] Peace. 
"Tis well. All well. "Tis the force of unaccountable circumstances. 
’Tis the operation of great natural law. "Tis well. All well. 

Thursday 12 o’c[lock] m[eridian]. Just returnd from the P[ost] 
O[ffice]. For[warde]d Of[range] County paper. CN[ew] Burgh 
Gazette) to Elgin. May it reach its address in safety & gladden the 
hearts of its recepients. It is the silent messenger of good tidings. 
It speaks not yet says plainly “All is well.” Thanks good “Amos.” 
Thanks for conveying so much valuable intelligence. So far. So 
cheap. Met at P[ost] O[ffice] Mr. T. Hulse. Asking for letters. 
Has a son in Mobile (Ala[bama]}. G. Dennison putting letters in 
the mail. Playing political cards. Ah these political partizans what 
mighty men they are! A few brief years & who will ask or know or 
care whether we thought and acted with this or that party sect or 
clan[?] 

Friday [28 February] . . . . Call’d at the P[ost] O[ffice]. No 
news from Elgin... . 

Monday [2"4 March]. Dark foggy morn[in]g. Nine o'clock 
clear. Rode with Seely & Roe to N[ew] Burgh. Warm day. Grass 
growing in the fields. Birds singing in the air. Frogs piping from 
the water. River free from ice. Steamboats running from N[ew] 
York to Albany. Fare $2. Mr. Seely sold his rye 4/6. Deposited 
$100 in the Bank of N[ew] Burgh subject to Oscar’s order. 

Tuesday [3™ March] .. . . Rec[ei]v[ed] a letter & paper from 
Elgin. All is well. Feel thankful to the Preserver of Men. 

Blooming Grove. Wednesday 4** March. Pleasant. Very pleas- 
ant. Forward[ed] a letter containing certificate of deposite $100 in 
the Bank of New Burgh. May it reach its address in safety... . 
J. Wilson declines accompanying us to Illinois. There are giants in 
the land. There is a lion in the streets. He has no moral courage. 
He has no faith to perceive the rising glories of the West. I am not 
certain it is the proper place for men of my age. Yet I see no 
reason why young men of industrious habits may not in a few years 
become substantial farmers. Oh those leeks & garlics in Egypt. 
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Saturday 7 March. ... I am now in sight of the mile stone 
mark’d 47... . 

Saturday 14 [March]. Dry cold easterly winds. Good wheel- 
ing. Waggons rolling past over the dusty roads bearing the bleating 
calves to the New York market. The proximity of this place to the 
city of New York & the rapidity & facility of reaching it has con- 
verted—razeed— the Orange County farmer to a mere market man. 
Not only the stall fed ox but the lamb the calf the pig are all de- 
voted to the city epicure. The natural tendency of this peddling 
business is to be little the already sufficiently shrivelled mind of those 
engaged in it (counting eggs is counting small things). ... Spent 
most of the afternoon in D. H. Moffatt’s store chatting with Doct[or] 
Hunter. Subject the qualifications of W™ Henry Harrison for the 
next presidency. After taking three dishes of strong hot coffee (not 
coffee water.) with Jane joind the young men of the village and its 
vicinity at the schoolroom in the discussion of the question “Ought 
the Poor to Be Supported by Law[?]” Decided the question in the 
negative. ... 

Monday 16t* [March]. Was a beautiful bright morn[in]g. 
Selected some pine boards & employ’d O. Taylor to make them into 
a box in which to pack must haves for “our log house.” . . . 

Wednesday 18*4 [March]. Rose early. Kindled the fire. Walk’d 
up the high hills of my father’s “plantation.” Look’d over thought 
over wept over “the scenes of my childhood,” which “fond recollec- 
tion” presented to my view... . 

Monday 23"4 [March]. ... Cut grafts to take with me to IlIli- 
nois. Shall I live to eat of the fruit they produce[?] ... 

Thursday 26t [March]. ... On Friday last we rec[ei]v[ed] 
the Chicago American address’d to me on the wrapper. Paper dated 
14th Feb[ruar]y. No date on the cover. In which we notice a 
sale of public lands in Chicago 4*® May next. Can I be in Chicago 


by that time[?] O. Taylor has finish’d my box. It does not suit 
me. The beginning of little vexations. . . . 
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Friday 27+» [March]. ... Hope to hear from “our log house” 
this day. What can I do to expedite my journey thither[?] Why 
thus anxious for my exodus from this Egypt[?] Do I expect an 
Eldorado in the West[?] Shall I be nearer happiness when farther 
from B[looming] Grove[?] Am I looking for repose on a bed of 
roses, where no thorns are[?] Do I hope to escape the siftings of 
Satan[?] Am I imagining a land, where I shall always have light in 
my dwelling [?] Ahno. I have too long been the tennis-ball of cir- 
cumstances—have taken so many and such costly lessons from the 
teacher of truth in the school of experience—that I have no expecta- 
tion of ever meeting with less trouble, care anxiety. . . . 

In the evening attended a primary meeting of the Whigs in the 
village to nominate town officers. . . . 

Saturday 28 [March]. ... Rec[ei]v[ed] the Chicago Ameri- 
can address’d in Oscar’s well known chirography. Date on the wrap- 
per 8th Marfch].... Attended the debate. Question “Has the 
Banking System Produced More Good than Evil[?]” 

Monday 30 [March].... Forwarded the N[ew] Y[{ork] Amer- 
ican of this date to O[scar] & C[harles] Brewster. May it in due 
time reach “our log house” & gladden the hearts of those young 
men. . . . Moor & Owen selling at auction their stock of goods. 
I. L. Bull invoicing his “remainders,” which W. Halsey takes at 10 
p[er] c[en]t discount from bills of cash. Several families in the vil- 
lage changing places.... Mr. Halsey with his two little daughters 
abandons his large farm in Little Brillian preferring to live in the 
village for the facilities it affords in educating his children. I. L. 
Bull with his two little daughters purchasing Mr. Halsey’s farm 
choosing to live away from the village, it being a bad place to bring 
up children. The citizen sighs for the country. The countryman 
longs for the city. & here am I as one born out of due season, anxious 
to leave my native place, with all its privileges; and make a home in 
the untamed West. Instead of living a denizen of the Empire State, 
dying probably a squatter, on the public domain. Whilst my brother 
would not leave Blooming Grove and live in Illinois if you were to 
give him the whole state. .. . 


Saturday 4* [April]. Cold blustery day. Pass'd the morning writ- 
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ing to the boys. . . . Pass’d the evening in the school room discussing 
the question “Have the American Banks Produced More Good than 
Evil[?]”... 

Tuesday 7» [April]. Cold chilly dry dusty day. Rode with 
Edw[ar]d Brooks to Blooming Grove. It being town meeting day. 
Alas! Poor fallen degenerate Blooming Grove! What a commentary 
upon the effects of Mr. A[rbuckle]’s preaching. Upon the progress 
of the temperance effort. Since my recollection party was unknown 
at town meeting. The same individual was elected for town clerk 
40 years in succession. Without reference to his opinion of this or 
that man for the presidency. But now since Mr. A[rbuckle] has 
been preaching some 15 years against party—the candidate’s political 
opinion—party preferences—determines his qualifications—his fitness 
for the station he seeks. As to the progress of the temperance cause. 
Judge ye! Josiah Jackson was not only nominated but he actually 
poll’d nearly half the votes given for the first = in the town. 
“Shame, where is thy blush[?]” 

Wednesday 8 [April]. Cold day. Thick ice. Rode with father 
to Munpor. Instead of money rec[ei]v[ed] a promise to try to get it 
for me. 

Thursday 9 [April] .. .. Forwar[ded] a letter to Elgin. .. . 

Friday 10% [April]....Day after day for the last ten days I 
have expected to receive some eight or ten hundred dollars but each 
night has closed in with “April fool.” . . . Quite an excitement in 
the village for the last few days a Mr. Duel lecturing on the sub- 
ject of phrenology. The organ of gullibility on the cranium of most 
of our villagers prominently developed. Acknowledging my ignor- 
ance of this subject, I am inclined to consider this whole matter as 
a great humbug which a few years will dissipate, die away & be for- 
gotten; or spoken of, as, a delusion. Certainly the science, if indeed 
it is a science, does not need such an expounder or defender. . . . 

(Tuesday) Saturday 11* April.... D. H. Moffatt kindly fur- 
nish’d us with a horse & wagon. We drove to grandfather's for 
dinner. Met Mr. O. Smith. After dinner rode to Mr. Vail’s. Eve- 
ning all attended the debate “Which Has Been Productive of the 
Most Evil War or Superstition[?]” . . . 
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Monday 13» [April]. ... Rec[ei]v[ed] a letter from the boys. 
All is well... . Walk’d over the fields to Mr. Vail. Got my old 
compass. Arranged with Benj[ami]n Moffatt to go to N[ew] York. 

Tuesday [14t» April]. A lovely morning succeeds a frosty night. 
Rose early expecting to reach the great city before I sleep. The em- 
porium of the West. The London of the new world. Left with P. 
Smith about 10 o'clock. Fine travelling. Pleasant ride. Reach’d 
New Burgh before 12 o’c[lock]. 1% past 1 p.m. on board the Kos- 
ciusko steamer. Arrived in N[ew] York at 7. Walk’d to Capt[ain] 
Surget’s. Family from home. Servant boy went for Mrs. S[urget]. 
Tea at 14 past 8. Joanna very sick. Retired at 10 o'clock being 
much fatigued fell asleep amidst the ringing of bells & the shouts 
of fire! fire! fire! In the morning learn’d the fire was in a neighbor- 
ing street (Eldridge) & that several lives were lost by the falling of 
the walls of a burning building. This day an election for charter 
officers was held in N[ew] Y[ork] Loco Foco. Majority 1,500. 

Wednesday 15t» April. Waken’d by the roar of carts and the din 
of business. Breakfasted with Mrs. Surget. Kind hospitable old 
lady. Met Mr. Moffat pursuant to appointment at the Orange 
County house. We together call’d at different agencies of transporta- 
tion. Uniform grade of prices. Call’d on the Messrs. Wolfe & 
Clark. Felt much gratified at the apparent interest the whole house 
manifested for Oscar. All were anxious in their inquiries from the 
employers to the porter particularly. Mr. Stephenson Mr. Bruff & 
Mr. Gillispie, “We all lov[e]d him,” said they, we could all trust 
and confide in the man, who, could make his breakfast on his “Boston 
biscuit” his glass of water, and, a chapter in his Bible. Mr. Gillispie 
kindly assisted me in my search for treasury notes. At evening 
cross[ed] the Peck Slip ferry. Walk’d to Bushwick & there pass’d 
the night, with our kind coz. 

Thursday 16» [April]. Fine warm spring morning. After break- 
fast bade our Bushwick friends an affectionate farewell. Walked to 
the ferry cross’d to Grand Street. Left Joanna with Mrs. Surget and 
I again plunged into the great mart—Babel. Met Messrs. Mosely & 
Hobby, merch[an]ts from Chicago. Obtain’d what information I 
could respecting forwarding our stuff. Purchased & sent on by the 
Merch[an]ts Transportation Co[mpany] a bill of groceries. Met 
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Mr. Henry Southerland in the street. He was glad to see me. Call’d 
on his family. Reach’d the wharf just in time to leave by the steamer 
Washington for New Burgh. 

Friday 17‘ [April]. Fine dry warm morn[in]g. Roused by the 
ringing of the bell. Lovely appearance of New Burgh Bay. Break- 
fasted with Mrs. Coleman. Such stuff to drink & call it coffee! I 
would grant a divorce to any man whose wife could not or would 
not make better coffee for her husband to drink. .. . 

Saturday 18t [April]. Commenced packing preparatory to our 
exodus. 

Monday 20 [April]. This day the navigation of the canals com- 
mences. This day we employ’d in packing our “must haves” in casks 
and boxes. Address’d to our Illinois home. Shade of Franklin how 
rapidly the “moss” is dissipating. Mother & Sarah to Uncle Job’s. 

Tuesday [21st April]. Call’d at W. Vail’s. Pick’d up some things. 
Finish’d packing. 

Wednesday [224 April]. Visited Grandma Stewart. Violent 
rain in afternoon. 

Thursday [23"4 April]. Closed & mark’d our boxes. ‘Took them 
to New Burgh. Ship’d them on board a sloop for Albany with direc- 
tions to await us there. Met W. Mosley in New Burgh. For[warde]d 
a letter to the boys. 

Friday [24% April]. Fine morning. Lovely appearance of the 
bay. Rode up in the stage from New Burgh. Conversation with 
W. Me Cook from Ohio. Found Mother & Joanna at W. Moffat’s. 
Mother in a state of great excitement walk’d to father’s. Obtaind 
his horse & waggon convey’d a load of our immovables to father’s. 

Saturday [25 April]. Very warm. Drove to the village. Paid 
all my little debts about town. Ah! what an unlovely love is the love 
of money. 

Sunday 26 [April]. Beautiful morning. Walk’d to church. 
Mother in fine spirits this morning. Rode with M. H. Howell. W. 
Arbuckle preach’d. . . . 

The church was well filled. But few of the original owners now 
occupying the pews purchased at the public sale 6t* Nov[ember] 
1033... 
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Monday 27‘ [April]. High blustry cold winds. Walk’d to the 
village. Rec[ei]v[ed] a letter from Charles. You may rely upon 
what Charles says. 

Tuesday 28 [April]. Rode with D. H. Moffat to New Burgh. 
Completed some preparations. Returnd. Walk’d from the village 
carrying two axes. 

Wednesday [29th April]. Heavy rain. Drove Fayette to Grand- 
mother’s for Joanna. Mr. Simmons to bring her to the village in the 
morning. Returning dined with Phineas & Jane Cfirst best coffee & 
clams cooked as I love them[)]. Took leave of Grandma Stewart 
& Aunt Fanny this day. Rec[ei]v[ed] a small package of seeds & 
a few ears of Dutton corn from Jesse Hulse for “the cook.” ‘Took 
leave of Mr. Hulse rec[ei]v[ed] his “good bye Eddy.” Plain, blunt 
man. Rough in manner & in speech but of a good kind heart. 
Settled with & paid every debt in Blooming Grove that I could then 
or do now think of. My postage bill $5.33. My rent. My acc[oun]t 
with D. H. M[offatt,] Jr. With J. L. Bull. With W. Halsey. With 
Isaiah Smith. With Gilbert Robbins. Wéith Jona[than] Owen. 
With Moor & Owen. With O. Taylor leaving the ballance with his 
wife the morning I left. With John Brown my father promising to 
pay him whatever he shall lose by my not taking a cask he made for me. 
With Chancy Bowman for my pew rent. Declining to pay or sus- 
pending the payment of am[oun]t subscribed for building the new 
parsonage. Sending $5 to the editor of the American & asking them 
for their account & requesting the paper stop'd & ordering the 
Gleaner sent to my address in Illinois. With D. B. Tuttrile & Mr. 
Jessup for schooling. In short all that I could of my monetary busi- 
ness I adjusted and appointed Broth[e]r Thomas my representative 
with plenopotentiary powers. Paid Doct[or] Hunter. D. H. Moffatt 
gave me draft on the Powell Bank in N[ew] Burgh. Apprehensive 
that I would not be in as good cr[edit] as the Bank of New Burgh 
I exchanged it with that bank. Rec[ei]v[ed] from Mr. Vail about 
$1,033 leaving due on his bond $3,000. Paid the interest on my 
note of $100 to Lucretia. 

Thursday 30» April 1840... . Finishd packing our trunks. Took 
leave of Sarah.... Little Aunt Nancy.... My mother.... Rode 
with father to the village. Transacted some business there. Took 
leave of Jane.... Bade father farewell & received his blessing. . . . 
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A few hours & we were in New Burgh. After depositing our stuff 
in the baggage room on the wharf we all repaird to the U. S. Hotel 
& together partook of an excellent dinner. Soon after which our 
friends took leave of us returning to their homes & families in Orange 
& leaving us to seek ours in far far West.... At about 10 o'clock 
we went aboard the steamer De Witt Clinton which was very much 
crowded with passengers. Could not obtain a berth in which to 
sleep. Reach’d Albany about 6 o'clock. Passengers compell’d to go 
on shore in small boats. The pier entirely covered with water. The 
lower part of the store houses renderd useless. Much damage must 
have been done to the goods stored. We found ours on board a boat. 
Contracted with Capt[ain] Holt of the Leander to transport us to 
Buffalo paying him 2 c[ents] per mile for ourselves Arbuckle at 4% 
price and 65 c[en]ts p[e]r cwt for our goods. We lay all day in 
the canal basin. 

Saturday 2"4 May. A bright clear cool morning. Observed ice 
on the boat. Slept soundly & solidly. All well this morning. Left 
for the West. The canal proper through highly cultivated lands to 
Troy. Nearly parallel with the Hudson. Arbuckle in an exstacy of 
delight this morning. Had a fine view of the Cahoos Falls. The 
bright rays of the sun painting a beautiful rainbow on the mist or 
spray arising from the dashing waters spanning with an arch of 
glorious beauty the subdued waters as the[y] quietly pass’d away 
beneath its graceful curve to mingle with the placid Hudson. The 
recent rains had swollen the river to an unusual height adding much 
to the grandeur & sublimity of the scene. At the Nine Locks nearly 
one mile from the falls we again joind our boat highly gratified with 
our pedestrian excursion. A short distance above the falls the canal 
crosses the Mohawk by a wooden aqueduct supported by 25 stone 
pillars, the river here being about 44 mile in width. 

Sunday 34 May. A lovely clear still warm May morning. Upon 
going out this morning found the canal fill’d with boats as far as 
the eye could reach—pack’d closely together. We had understood in 
Albany that there was a breach in the canal & we now had ocular 
proof of its verity. The place where we lay is altogether uninterest- 
ing. On one side the canal is separated from the Mohawk only by 
the towpath a bank of broken slate so high that it excludes our view 
of the river, whilst on the other side is a precipitous ledge of black 
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& craggy rocks which completely shuts out our prospect of the sur- 
rounding country. Before us & behind us is boat after boat cram’d 
with emigrants seeking a home in the far West... . 

All uncertain how long we may be detaind here. About 3,000 per- 
sons impatiently waiting the completion of the repair. . . . 

Monday 4*» May. A deluge of water had fallen during the night. 
Old Mohawk is rolling a mighty flood of muddy water to the Hud- 
son. At its present stage steamboats of large capacity might navigate 
the current. Oh what a waste of raw material. 

We are yet detained by the break in the canal near Schenectada. 
Boats are constantly arriving for the West. Another 1,000 is prob- 
ably added to our amphibious community during the last 24 hours. 
The natives in this vicinity consider the breach a real Godsend and 
are availing themselves of the occurrence to dispose of their calves 
eggs etc etc at exhorbitant prices whilst the poor emigrant with a 
face longer than his purse grudgingly pays this unlook’d for expense. 
Capt[ain] Holt has just returnd from the break & brings intelligence 
that the repairs will be completed during the day... . 

Tuesday 5t# [May]. And yet it rains. And yet are we compell’d 
to drag out our tedious days & wearisome nights in listless indolence. 
For miles the canal is filld with boats and the number constantly 
increasing. We are floundering like the wild bull in a net. Quarrel- 
ling with providential occurrences. . . . 

Wednesday 6t [May]. This day completes the septenial circle 
since we bade adieu to Blooming Grove and yet we are almost within 
sight of our native mountain tops. The ancient emigrants—Israel’s 
children were two score years in accomplishing a journey not so long 
as the one we have undertaken yet they were directed by not only 
infinite wisdom but infinite goodness. Shall we complain! The 
smitten rocks around us are constantly pouring forth forth their gush- 
ing beverage sweet & clear—not Marah’s acrid fountain. Quails in 
abundance are within our grasp in the shape of veal cutlets mutton 
legs & the noble sirloin. Whilst our daily supply of manna is gatherd 
for us & delivered to us from the baker’s waggon. 

The cold north winds are sweeping down the valley of the 
Mohawk. The shadows of the flying clouds rapidly chase each other 
over hill & dale. The tardy vegetation affords a scanty living to the 
stunted dwarfish cattle industriously browsing along the cliffs which 
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border the canal. The country in view from our locality is altogether 
uninviting to the agriculturist. . . . 

Various & contradictory reports are constantly reaching us from 
the breach from all which we can only gather the certainty that it is 
very doubtful when we shall leave this place. . . . 

Thursday 7**[May]. A cold dark cloudy morning. The damp 
chilly sour unpleasant weather added to our protracted detention has 
much lengthen’d our phizzes—The horns are pouring forth their 
gladsome news. A joyous blast is rolling on the air. Echo answers 
echo. And the distant reverberations of the far off hills repeats the 
sound, “A boat is coming, a boat is coming.” All is bustle & hurry. 
Another canal celebration. Smiling countenances succeed to Jength- 
end visages & “Onward, go ahead” is again the rallying cry. 

Evening. Again are we detaind by the crowd of boats claiming 
their right to pass the locks. It is characteristic of Brother Jonathan 
pertinaciously to insist upon his rights deeming it weakness to waive 
or surrender any advantage however obtaind & in no place perhaps 
is this peculiarity more dominant or more fiercely exercised than on 
this canal. 

Friday 8t [May]. Clear cold morning. The newly washd deck 
cover'd with ice. Within a few boats of the 3 locks at the aqueduct 
crossing the Mohawk near old Schenectada. 9 o'clock passing through 
the city. Being now within two hours view of the railroad from 
Albany. This is the levee on which the break occurd. It is now 
fill’d with water & with boats urging their way to market. More 
than 100,000 bbls of flour besides other agricultural produce has thus 
been detaind some ten days from its destination. The Whigs esti- 
mate the number of their adherents attending political assemblies by 
the acre. Boats are here counted by the mile. 

The valley of the Mohawk has its full share of internal improve- 
ments there being a stage road a rail road & the canal. All in many 
places in full view of each other to which if we add the river itself 
perhaps a moiety of the valley is diverted from the occupancy of the 
agriculturist. 

Evening again as we detaind at a lock 12 miles north of Schenec- 
tada. Some forty boats to be pass'd up & as many down before we 
can enter the lock. First come first serv’d is a maxim the observance 
of which is rigidly enforced and by the time those eighty boats are 
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despatchd perhaps a hundred will have arrived; how needful it is 
that this great thoroughfare should be improved. Enlarged. That 
legislative parsimony which would withhold the necessary appropria- 
tion is in its result reckless prodigality. Sapient savans! Would ye 
refuse to sow thousands, on a soil so well calculated, and with such 
a fair prospect, of reaping a harvest of ten thousand[?] In vain the 
teeming West yields her annual tribute of golden grain. In vain 
the hardy emigrant transforms the dreary waste to fruitful fields. In 
vain all the efforts of enterprise & industry if its surplus is denied 
access to the great highway of nations. The canal must be enlarged. 
Its capacity must be doubled. Why hesitate[?] Capital is seeking 
investment. Labour is seeking employment. Bread asking to be con- 
sumed. Ceres desirous of visiting the Niads. Mercury demanding 
a tete a tete with Flora. 

Saturday 9t May 1840. A cold nforth]e[ast] storm at “Spark- 
ler's Basin” 44 miles east of Utica. The canal yet traversing the 
valley of the Mohawk. Famed for its beauty & fertility; its beauty 
however in my opinion eclipsed by far lovier vales; and its fertility 
rapidly deteoratiting in consequence of bad husbandry. Successive 
exhausting crops. However hetrodoxical it may seem I am strongly 
inclined to record as an axiom in the history of agriculture “that 
proximity to market makes bad farmers.” The temptation to sell & 
make a “nimble ninepence” being hostile to the spirit of improvement 
that would insure a “sure shilling.” ‘Thus that noble specimin of 
human nature a farmer is transformed to a pedlar. 

3 o'clock. We are now waiting to be pass’d up the locks at “Little 
Falls” which is a neat village romantically situated in the deep ravine 
made by the Mohawk in its passage through the rocks at this place 
23 miles e[ast] from Utica. 

Sunday 10% [May]. At Rome 16 miles w[est] from Utica glid- 
ing through the long level of 69 34 miles commencing a few miles 
e[ast] of Utica & terminating [ ] miles west of Syracuse. The 
line of the canal traversing through low rich lands winding along 
the base of the hills the level being sought for in compliance to the 
inequalities of the ground at the expense of distance. 





4 o'clock. Passing Chitteningo about 20 miles east of Syracuse. 
Have just dined upon pigeons. We are allow’d but two meals on 
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the Sabbath. We are thus compell’d (for hours) to fast. The ob- 
servance of which we submit to with as good a grace as we can. 
Manifesting however but little religious acquiescence. 

We have had a delightful day a cool bracing wind from the west 
with a clear bright sunshine. Spent most of the day on deck a seat on 
which would be very pleasant but for the brutal manner in which 
the horses are treated by their inhuman drivers; their task of 12 or 
15 miles is extorted of them with stripes unfeelingly imposed at 
almost every step. Those drivers are in almost all cases boys. Lads 
just breaking into manhood & are universally a heedless reckless 
class; their vocabularly consists chiefly of vulgarity profanity & 
obscenity. 

Monday 11* [May]. A beautiful day... . 

At Jordan the summit level of the canal. 9 o'clock at Weeds Port. 
Left the boat and walk’d rapidly to Port Byson. Call’d on D. B. 
Smith Esq. & W™ A. Halsey who leaving their business step’d on 
board the Leander & kindly accompanied us a short distnace on our 
way. At the lock this side of the village they left us expressing kind 
wishes for our welfare. 

4 o'clock. At Clyde leaving a quantity of merchandise. Here 
also we landed a gent[leman] and lady who had rode with us from 
Montezuma & with whom we were much pleas’d. 

Have this day pass’d through a beautiful region apparently a better 
soil & under a higher state of cultivation. Thrifty young fruit trees 
full of budding promises of a rich delicious autumn. 

Tuesday, May 12* [May]. A fine warm pleasant morning. ... We 
are this morning at “Fullams Basin” (Monroe Co[unty]) having 
pass’d in the course of the preceding night, Lyons, Newark, Palmyra 
& other villages of less note. The canal here takes a circuitous route 
of sixteen miles to reach Rochester while it is something less than 
half the distance across the country. In locating the canal through 
this section of the country it was found necessary in order to secure 
a sufficient supply of water from the Genese River (which is the 
feeder from Rochester to Montezuma) to preserve this high mean- 
dering level. We appear to be careering over the highest parts of the 
country gliding from hill to hill affording fine views of this beautiful 


rich agricultural region. 
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Well indeed may New York be denominated the “Empire State.” 
Worthy is she of the appellation whether we contemplate her terri- 
tory, her population or her resources. Would you describe correctly 
her lands or waters her mountains or vallies her country places or 
her towns & cities her natural advantages or her internal improve- 
ments you seek for adjectives of the superlative degree. This canal 
alone gives her a proud preeminence among her proud compeers. I 
would rather have been the projector of this great work and its steady 
unwavering advocate through good and through evil report-to its 
glorious completion than to have had my brow encircled with the 
laurels of a Caeser or Napoleon or what is greater to have been 
president of the United States. Or higher still greater far—to have 
been the author of Daniel Webster’s speeches. Yes the conception & 
consummation of this stupendious work will while time shall endure 
encircle with a bright halo of glory & shed a cloudless lustre on the 
name of Clinton. 

Wednesday 13 May. Another bright clear cool day. Not a 
cloud to be seen in the horizon. We are this morning at Brockport 
a neat cluster of houses. A stone edifice occupied as a college 20 
miles west of Rochester which place we left last evening at 10 o'clock 
having remaind there somewhat impatiently during the most of the 
day. Are again quietly gliding over the second long level of 64 miles 
extending from Rochester to Lockport being fed by the waters of Oak 
Orchard Creek & 'Tonnewande River. 

Yesterday took a strool through the city & down the river to visit 
the falls. Situated some hundred rods below the city these falls are 
second only to those of Niagara. The whole volumn of the Genesee 
is here tumbled precipitatly down a ledge of limestone rocks into an 
awful chasm far below. The sheet of water is lost in the spray caused 
by dashing waters long before it reaches the bottom. Here poor Sam 
Patch made his last leap dying as the fool doeth—to prove that some- 
things can be proved as well as other things. 

Thursday 14t* [May]. Was a fine cool morning. Rose early. 
Upon going on deck found ourselves gliding rapidly over the waters 
of the Tonewanda River—the horses trotting at the top of their speed. 
Affording demonistrative proof of the benefits of an enlarged canal 
the same power being able to propell the same load with more than 
double the speed. 
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Six miles below Buffalo I left the boat to call on Mr. Allen for 
the purpose of seeing and purchasing a pair of his Berkshires. Found 
a very pleasant and agreeable family delightfully situated on the 
banks of the Niagara. The Mesfse]r[s] Allens were bred mer- 
ch[an]ts. Sold out at the time of high prices in Buffalo & are now 
gent[leman] farmers principaly engaged in breeding stock of cele- 
brated breeds. They sell a great number of pigs at morus muticaulus 
prices yet they assure me that their pigery is a losing concern. After 
an excellent breakfast Mr. Allen had a pair of full blooded high 
spirited horses harness’d before a waggon & drove at Jehu pace up 
to Buffalo dropping me at the Mansion House kept by Mr. Hatha- 
way formerly of New Burgh. After a tedious search amongst hun- 
dreds of canal boats crowded among the forest of ships, schooners 
sloops & steamboats with which this western “New York” is filled I 
at length found the Leander. We were all glad to leave our little ark 
& repair to the “Mansion.”—The Miss Moffatts took passage this 
eve[nin]g in the steamer “Star” for Cleveland under the charge of 
a Mr. Andrews of Michigan with whom we had form’d an acquain- 
tance on the canal. Thus have we bid farewell to the last of our 
B[{looming] Grove acquaintance. 

Friday 15t® [May]. At the Mansion House Buffalo. Indications 
of an approaching storm. Have taken passages on board the steamer 
New England for Chicago. Capt[ain] Burnett paying $20 each & 
Arbuckle being considered half a man quere—was he flattered or 
slandered? & 87 c[en]ts p[e]r cwt for our goods. 

The wind blowing fresh from the west brought in a chop’d ugly 
swell which soon causd the loss of many a good breakfast & saved 
the steward as many dinners. Mother[,] Joanna & little Buckle were 
all very sick. At evening the wind lulld away & we had beautiful 
clear still warm light night. During the night we made the landing 
of Dunkirk, Erie & Ashtubula. 

Saturday 16 [May]. Easily excited & irritable Erie is sweetly 
reposing in all its broad expanse of loveliness. “Calm as a summer 
morning.” At Fairport taking on wood. This boat consumes 300 cords 
each trip. Some of the larger boats use 450 cords p[e]r trip at which 
tremendous rate the immense forests in the vicinity of the lakes must 
soon be changed to ashes. 
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12 o'clock. At Cleveland 1% past 1. Leaving the harbour with 
a moderate breeze which slightly wrinkles the face of old Erie. The 
speed of the boat being about the same as the rate at which the wind 
moves the undulations of the lake are scarcely perceptible. The 
“canvass” wingd birds of the lakes are seen in all directions spread- 
ing their broad pinions to woo the coy breeze which wafts them to 
their destined haven or with an adverse wind pressing against it, 
edging their way along a furrow of white foam which marks their 
dashing prow. 

Evening 8 o'clock. At “Put in Bay Island” taking on wood. From 
this bay the gallant Perry saild on the morning of that the deeds of 
which his name with honor down to posterity. A most lovely night. 
The mild beams of a full moon are dancing in sportive playfulness 
on ten thousand changing waves. 

Sunday 178 [May]. A glorious a splendid morning. Detroit 
River smooth as the polished mirror. Reposing in all the calmness 
& innocense of an infants slumber. Reflecting its own sweet banks 
& skies. Victorious waters! Triumphantly hast thou borne away Cin 
my minds estimation) the palm of loveliness & grandeur. What 
though thy Eastern rival the far famed Hudson may rear to the skies 
its gigantic masses of granite & wrap their heads in misty veils she 
wants the rich soft mellow charms which adorn thy placid face 
The Hudson is a lion. Thou art a lamb. The Hudson is an eagle. 
Thou art a dove. 

And is this the wild West[?] Is this the grave of social privilege[?] 
Of Eastern enjoyments[?] Are the inmates of those seats on these 
fair banks the recipients of the sympathy and pity of their Eastern 
friends? 

7 o'clock. At Detroit. Many passengers leaving for various parts 
of Michigan. Soldiers in their proud gay uniforms performing their 
military evolutions. On the opposite side of the river which is here 
within speaking distance the soldiers of “Her Majesty” are display- 
ing their “red coats & their brightly burnished arms” reflect other 
rays, and arouse other sensations than those awakened by the mild 
beams of the sun of righteousness. 

1 past eight. Leaving the wharf of Detroit for the Upper Lakes. 
A band of musicians on board the steamer Great Western gaily salut- 
ing us as we pass rapidly up the river. The deep strong tone of 
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even the horn and the bugle is soon lost amid the clang of the noisy 
engine & the fiercely hissing steam. 

1% past three. At New Port (Michigan) taking on wood. The 
capt[ain] has given us permission to take a two hours strol over the 
country an opportunity which the pent up passengers gladly em- 
brace. Already they are scattered over the fields like a flock of sheep 
escaped from an old to a new pasture. The whole field must be 
examnd. Passing over with neglect fine fruits & sweet flowers in 
the expectancy of richer, better sweeter enjoyments on the far side 
of the distant hill they wander on. They loiter away the alotted 
time. The bell rings. It surprises them in an unexpected moment. 
They must retrace their steps. They must hasten. The object of 
the walk has been forgotten & they can now only snatch a few 
withered flowers which had been trodden down with disdain in their 
egress from the boat... . 

Sunset. Raising steam preparatory to leaving for the Upper Lakes. 
Have taken on 50 cords of wood. 1 4/ p[e]r cord. This young city 
appears to be laboring under the effects of premature old age. Un- 
finishd store houses fast going to decay. Wharves being wash’d 
away by the river. Grass growing in the streets. 

Monday 188 [May] A clear cool morning. How could it be 
warm when the source of heat as well as light the sun rose from 
clear waters of the cold Huron? — Had a sermon last evening on the 
promenade deck from the Rev. Evans who is going out on a 
mission to some Indians about the Upper Lakes of the British terri- 
tory in North America. He is accompanied by his wife & daughter 
as also by a young 1% breed Indian boy & girl. 

We are this morning on Lake Huron. A broad expanse of water 
clear & transparent. This lake is considered the most difficult of the 
whole chain to navigate. It is generally windy & destitute of har- 
bours. We are now off the mouth of Saginaw Bay. No land in 
sight. Closed in by the horizon as a great prison. 

12 o'clock m[eridian]. Lying to off Thunder Bay Islands land- 
ing a company of fishermen with their summer stores. They take 
here the white & trout by means of gill nets. Large quantities are 
annually taken & sent east as far as Buffalo where they meet the 
shad & mackerel from the salt water. The wind blew a moderate 
breeze yet a landing was effected by means of the small boat with- 
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out accident. Were disappointed on its return that it did net bring 
us a supply of fresh fish which the steward had encouraged us to 
expect. It was yet too early. Their preparations for fishing were 
not yet completed. 

Evening. A most beautiful sunset. At Presque Isle. A small 
island cov[ered] with a dwarfish growth of white birch, poplar & 
tamarac. Took in a few cords & obtaind a supply of fine Mackanaw 
trout weighing from 4 to 20 lbs. A delicious fish resembling salmon 
in colour & taste. The water is here so transparent that although you 
may discern the bottom it is with difhculty you detect the surface 
unless some light object may be seen floating upon it. 

Tuesday 19t [May]. Another glorious morning. Clear & cold. 
This morn[in]g at Mackinaw. Here the U[nited] S[tates] have 
a fort garrisond with a few soldiers almost as many whisker'd officers 
with their ladies & servants. Here we landed a large quantity of 
merchandize destind principly to Green Bay whence it is taken to 
the Soult St. Mary’s in a small steamer. It is principly destined for the 
Indian trade. Stores for fishermen. And supplies for the U. S. 
Army. H[og]h[ea]ds of brandy, gr[eat] casks of [?] baskets of cham- 
paigne & madaire & boxes of porter plainly demonistrate that the resi- 
dents of this vicinity have a taste for something besides the good cold 
water which here abounds. Here also we left a number of friends 
with whom we had form’d short but pleasant acquaintances within 
the last few days. Among them the missionary family who expect to 
proceed from this place in a steamer to the outlet of Lake Superior 
& thence along its coast in a bark canoe to their destination on Lake 
Winepeg. We are now running with a fair wind all sails set for the 
Manato Islands—S.W. by S. 

1% past 4 p.m. At the South Manato Island taking on wood. It 
is customary for the boats to take from this island a sufficient supply 
of wood from this place to Milwakie. From 6 to 8 thousand cords 
of wood are annually sold here by a Mr. Burton. The island belongs 
to the U. S. & is within the territorial jurisdiction of Michigan. 

Wednesday 20% [May]. We do not know where we are this 
morn[in]g. Suppose we are in Lake Michigan. A dense fog is 


lying close around us. We can only discern objects at a few rods 


distant. Are moving in a little world of our own of which our boat 
is the center. Have not seen land since we left the Manato Island 
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(15 hours). We know the course but not the distance we have run. 
The morning sun has painted a small rainbow on the thick fog 
which circumscribes our horizon. Here we erect our Ebenezer. 

One p.m. At Milwakie (W[isconsin] T[erritory]). This little 
town has a neat appearance from the lake. Is situated at the mouth 
of the Menemonee River which discharges its waters into a large bay 
the high bluffs of which form a natural harbor from the s[outh]- 
w[est] & northerly winds. Passengers & merchandize are being taken 
off by lighters—small steam boats kept for the purpose. Wood is 
brought in scows & sold. $30 to $40,000 worth annually sold. The 
fog with which we were so much annoy’d this morning has been 
taken up by the bright rays of the sun or dispersed by a dry cool 
s[outh]westerly wind affording us as we ride at anchor in the bay 
a fine view of this young city. 

Evening nine o'clock. A stirring incident has just occurd the like 
of which I hope never to witness again. Having a number of fami- 
lies with their furniture to land at Southport a pleasant little town 
near the borders of Wisconsin Territory we came to an anchor off 
the place. A lighter belonging to Southport soon left the shore in 
order to board us. It was fill’d with young men from the village 
coming out to have a row & board the steamer. It was loaded to the 
waters edge & started for the shore. Immediately after leaving 
the steamer by some misfortune the lighter was upset precipitating the 
men & the goods into the lake. Then went there forth such a scream 
of dispair as never before entered my ears. An extra boat from the 
promenade deck was instantly launch’d and man’d and pushing out 
to their rescue. It is not known how many was on the lighter. Ten 
were snatched from a watery grave. It is feared several were lost. 

Thursday morn[in]g [21st May]. Through the kind providence 
of a gracious God we were all safely landed this morning at Chicago 
CIll[inois]) in good health after a very tedious but pleasant passage. 
We repaired to the Saganash Hotel. At breakfast we fortunately 
met Mr. R. S. Duryea of Yorkville who kindly offered to bring us 
out which offer we gladly accepted. Accordingly at 10 o'clock we 
put out for Elgin arriving at our log house about sun set... . 





The Art of Homemaking 
Lulu M. Becker Going 


My GRANDMOTHER, CHLOE DurKEE, WAS BORN ON May 22, 1833. 
Her birthplace was one mile south of Pine Lake and five miles from 
Pontiac. 

Her father, Jedediah Durkee, a native of Vermont, was of Welsh 
descent. Her mother, Rheuana Farnham, was a native of New York. 
They migrated to Michigan in 1830 from Darien, New York, coming 
by way of the Erie Canal and Lake Erie to Detroit, thence to Pine 
Lake by ox team. The trip from Detroit took three days—one to reach 
Royal Oak, another to reach Pontiac, and the third to reach their 
new home in an unbroken wilderness. A tract of one hundred and 
sixty acres had been “taken up” from the government in 1825. 

At the time of my grandmother's birth, there were three children 
in the family—two sons and one daughter. Later two more daughters 
and three sons were born. All reached maturity except one son. 

This pioneer family was first housed in a log cabin with one room 
and a loft. The first winter the cabin had no door—only a heavy 
blanket fastened at the top and sides with wooden pegs and a log 
rolled over the bottom to hold it in place. 

Work was very scarce. I have heard by grandmother say that her 
father in the winter would walk to Pontiac five miles away, split 
rails all day at the little settlement, and return on foot. For his labor 
he received the price of one fourth of a pound of tea. Often on his 
return in the evening he saw wolves on Pine Lake. In order to keep 
them away from the house, a bright fire was kept in the fireplace all 
night and high enclosures were necessary to safeguard the sheep. 

About this time one of the neighbors a mile or so away lost his 
home by fire and the Durkees took this family into their home for 
several weeks until a new home could be built. The total inmates of 
the house were then twenty-four. 

Later a frame house was built. My mother remembers this house 
very well. It consisted of the parlor, living room, the big kitchen with 
its fireplace, a bedroom and pantry on the first floor. The second floor 
had four bedrooms—two in each of the front and back chambers. 
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The duties required to provide food, clothing, and household neces- 
sities for this family were many, and the daughters were trained in 
the many arts of housewifery. 

The food preparation was no simple matter and to the cook of to- 
day it would seem an impossibility. The cooking utensils were made 
of iron, brass, and copper. The brightness of the latter two reflected 
the housekeeping ability. A bowl of buttermilk was the best cleaner 
for the copper. All the bread, biscuit, pies, cookies, puddings, fried 
cakes, and cakes were made in the home. This home also made its own 
crackers. The mother made the latter and the cheese while to the three 
oldest daughters fell all the heavy work of the home. 

The dairy work required quite a bit of time. The girls helped with 
the milking and made the butter. The milk was set in pans and 
allowed to stand until it soured. This did not take long in summer as 
there was no refrigeration in those days. After skimming the milk, the 
cream was placed in a stone churn. When sufficient cream had accumu- 
lated, the churning was done. The time required for doing this varied 
with the temperature of the cream and the season of the year. The but- 
termilk was used in the preparation of many food dishes. The quality 
of the butter depended upon good washing, working out the butter- 
milk, and salting. All the butter was worked over by hand in a 
wooden bowl with a wooden ladle. The cheese was of two kinds; the 
firm and cottage type. The former was made of the whole milk and 
required rennet for the curding. A coloring was also used. To make 
it firm, the curd was placed in a press and later wrapped in a white 
cloth which had been greased with butter. Each day the cloth was 
rubbed with butter and the cheese turned over. This process lasted 
for a month or six weeks. The cheese was then ready for market. 

In the spring poultry raising was begun and much time was spent 
in the setting of the eggs and the care of the young fowls. Later in 
the season the geese were picked for their feathers and down to be 
used for pillows and feather beds. In the late fall the fowls were 
dressed for the market. 

Another spring task was the soapmaking. All through the year, the 
rinds of meat and other grease were kept. A barrel filled with wood 
ashes was set up on a standard tilted forward. Water was poured on 
the ashes and the lye from this leach ran into a kettle or receptacle 
at the front of the barrel. The grease was placed in an iron kettle 
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and to this enough of the lye was added to “eat up” the grease. The 
lye was strong enough when it bore up an egg. A fire was placed 
under the kettle and the contents boiled until all grease had disap- 
peared. It required ability to be a good soapmaker. 

Twice a year, spring and fall, the bedticks were filled with fresh 
straw from the straw stack in the barnyard. Oat straw was considered 
the best, but if one could spare the time, a tick filled with white 
inner husks of the corn ear was considered much better. A filled bed- 
tick placed on the corded rope with a feather bed atop was about as 
difficult to reach as an upper berth in a boat. To keep the bed com- 
fortable, the straw or husks had to be stirred up each morning, and 
the feather bed shaken and turned over. 

Then, too, each spring and fall, the carpets had to be taken up, 
and fresh marsh grass or straw placed under them to protect them 
from the contact with rough floors. In order to make them lie smooth, 
one needed to pull them tight and tack securely. 

As the season advanced and the fruits and vegetables made their 
appearance, preparation for the winter food supply was begun. Corn 
and pumpkins were dried as well as apples, plums, peaches, cherries, 
currants, elderberries, and huckleberries. 

Fruits were also preserved by cooking until very thick, one pound 
of fruit with one pound of sugar. Apple butter was also made. Cider 
from sweet apples boiled down and then cooked with apples was a 
main fruit dish for winter. Along with pickles and jellies came the 
wine making. This was not made every year as a half barrel was 
made at a time. Calista Durkee, a sister of my grandmother, was an 
expert in making currant wine. We still have a bottle of wine which 
was made by this great aunt before 1860. No pudding sauce was quite 
right without a bit of wine or brandy for flavoring. 

Dipping candles was a tedious task. Prepared beef tallow was put 
into a boiler with two parts of hot water to one part of tallow. Sticks 
were put through the loops of six strips of tightly twisted candle wick- 
ing. There were eighty of these sticks. The hot tallow floated on the 
top of the water, adhering to the candle wicking, as each stick with 
its quota of wicks was immersed in the tallow bath. After dipping 
the ends of the stick were placed on two boards. When the eightieth 
stick was done, the first one would get its turn again. And so back 
and forth until the candles had attained the required size. Forty 
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dozen candles were thus made at a time and two days were often 
required to complete this task. 

In the late fall the hogs and beef cattle were killed for food. The 
women of the family had to care for the lard and tallow. This was 
called “trying it out” and the strips of pieces of fat placed in a kettle 
with water and boiled required some time. The white lard and creamy, 
white tallow, were removed from the receptacle after it had hardened. 
Sausage and the mincemeat were made after the annual butchering. 

The spinning wheel, the reel, the swifts, and the loom were some 
of the necessary equipment of this pioneer home. All the yarn for 
stockings, mittens, blankets, and clothing had to be spun and dyed. 
Mother well remembers the blue dye tub which stood by the fireplace 
in her grandmother's kitchen and she has her grandmother's book 
containing the dye recipes. The stockings and mittens for this family 
were knitted by hand and the material for woolen garments and bed- 
ding was woven. Among the choice heirlooms from this home are the 
blue and white coverlets made of white cotton warp with blue wool 
woof. Through all the years, the blue has kept its original color. 

The carpets were also made with cotton warp and the woof of 
cotton or wool rags. Sometimes there would be stripes of color or 
perhaps just the “hit or miss” weave. We have a piece of rag carpet 
which is unusual in that the rags were used for the warp and the 
cotton cord for the woof. 

The garments were all made by hand even to men’s suits and over- 
coats. One of these sisters was a tailoress working at home for a 
Pontiac tailor. The first sewing machine—Grover and Baker—was 
bought when my mother was quite a girl and it was used by one 
member of the family for a while and then taken to the home of 
another member. 

The harvest time demanded more workers for the field and this 
brought three or more extra men to the farm house table. Then, at 
threshing time, three or four men with the threshing outfit would be 
housed and fed for two days or more besides ten or twelve neighbors 
who exchanged threshing work with each other. These would be fed 
at least two meals a day. 

The leisure time was spent in piecing quilts, quilting, tying com- 
fortables, embroidering on cotton, knitting lace and bed spreads, 
crocheting, and tatting. 
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Social life was not lacking in this pioneer community. Parties were 
frequent. Then the carpets would be taken up and dancing enjoyed 
until the early morning. When one entertained company, which was 
frequently, there were no co-operative meals. The hostess managed 
to prepare and serve the meal and at the same time entertain her guests. 

Religious life was not neglected. The circuit rider visited these 
homes and later Sunday school was held in the Pine Lake school- 
house. 

The spirit of neighborliness extended for miles and no one’s tasks 
or responsibilities were too great to prevent helping in time of need, 
sickness, or death. It is not strange that the descendants of these pio- 
neer families still retain the friendship of their forebears. 

When grandmother was eighteen years of age she was married to 
my grandfather, William Lester Coonley, and went into a home of 
her own. She was the mother of five children of whom my mother 
was the eldest. She had little opportunity for education, yet in the art 
of homemaking there was evidence of great ability. She had no 
fear of difficult tasks. Her work was well planned and executed. She 
gladly accepted new ideas and methods for household tasks. 

She was especially skilled in all kinds of needlework. In an emer- 
gency, she acted quickly, but with calmness. She was true to her 
convictions, did not fear to speak her mind, yet was kind in her 
judgment. I honor her memory; for to her instruction and patience I 
owe my appreciation of the handicrafts. 
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White Pine Portraits: Norwegian Jack Ryland 
Ida M. Spring 


THE IDEA SEEMS TO PREVAIL THAT ADVENTURE, for our comparatively 
young continent, died when the last covered wagon trundled west- 
ward across the rolling prairies. And then there is the school of thought 
that claims there was more real devil-may-care daring in one of our 
northern Michigan white pine camps than in a whole caravan of 
covered wagons, and just as bold spirits as ever sang “O, Susanna!” 
round a lonely camp fire. 

Norwegian Jack, some of the old lumberjacks tell us, was just such 
a swaggering lone wolf as might step from the pages of a Western 
thriller. He was a law unto himself, but that didn’t keep him out of 
the courts. Life was just one law suit after another to Norwegian 
Jack, but what of it? Seemed like he was bound to win. 

Mention Norwegian Jack to some grizzled survivor of our early 
lumbering days. “Norwegian Jack? Sure, I knew him. Worked for 
him once on the S—— job. His real name? Well, that I don’t know. 
Never heard him called anything but Norwegian Jack, or the 
"Wegian.” 

But he had a name, and bad news it was when “John Ryland” was 
scrawled at the bottom of a contract. The "Wegian is dead these many 
years, these stories are all hearsay, but from all accounts, this ordinary- 
looking woodsman was the wiliest and slickest operator who ever set 
up a logging camp in the green Upper Peninsula. 

Of course, compared to our modern captains of finance, Norwegian 
Jack was a piker, the stakes involved in his coups absurdly small; but 
on his own level he topped them all in the dubious art of getting what 
you want, by fair means or foul. He was born in the land of the 
midnight sun. His first job took him over into chilly Greenland with 
a party of surveyors. He was proud of that first job; here he was at 
eighteen, a licensed surveyor and boss over the entire crew. There is 
a large gap between his surveying days in Greenland and the year 
1892, when he turned up in the Upper Peninsula. He dropped out 
of sight again before the turn of the century, like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
with scarcely a soul knowing his real name. This artful dodger of 
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the northern pineries didn’t last long. He’d burned too many bridges 
behind him, but while his innings lasted, he raked in the profits for 
Norwegian Jack. 

He lost no time in hitting his stride after reaching Newberry. Some 
lumbering concern had had bad luck the preceding season. There was 
a forty here and there where the logs were still lying in the woods, 
and they were looking for an enterprising man to get their timber out. 
So the Wegian took into the woods with him an easy-going scaler 
who found it worth his trouble to report so many logs put on the bank 
of the Two Hearted River. Afterwards, who could tell what became 
of them? Lots of mishaps can occur during a log drive. Then the 
wily Scandinavian turned around and logged the same tract of land 
for another company. This profitable racket had been used before in 
the lumbering game, and Norwegian Jack was not the man to leave 
unused any of the tricks of his trade. 

The ’Wegian even bent the section lines to his will. When he was 
lumbering north of Newberry, the company owning the adjoining 
lands suspected he was trespassing. They sent a competent surveyor 
over to run lines. He got the corners and started down. The line, he 
found, swung out most conveniently to take in every towering giant 
pine along the way. 

Even his friends had to look sharp when they were dealing with 
the Wegian. When kindly Dan McLeod kept his hotel in Newberry, 
a carload of oats came in for Norwegian Jack. As the latter was out 
at camp, Dan paid the freight on the oats, unloaded and stored them 
for him. Some time later, when the Wegian dropped in to settle up 
for board for some of his men, Dan presented him with a bill for the 
oats. “Hell, I didn’t tell you to pay for them oats,” the "Wegian roared 
and swaggered out, leaving Dan dumbfounded at being so ill repaid 
for his kindness. 

Norwegian Jack had an irritating little racket he used to pull around 
the hotels. He would line up a bunch of old-timers at the bar, osten- 
sibly treating to drinks. After the “lemonades”, he would throw 
down a quarter on the bar in payment. The furious bartender would 
curse him out, and the Wegian would walk out chuckling. But the 
bartenders had their innings now and then, and when he ran out of 
quarters and threw down a five or ten dollar bill, there just wasn’t any 
change coming, rave as he might. 
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The shortened log rule is a fairly well-known dodge, and that's 
another trick that is chalked up against the "Wegian. One spring he 
knew his logs were short of the required length, and schemed to get 
them past the scaler. He drew his blacksmith aside. 

“Now, the scaler is coming down today. I'll take him over to the 
office and keep him busy for a while, and you take his log rule over 
to the shop and cut off an inch from each end and fix it up so’s it 
won't be noticed.” 

And so his logs were passed by the unsuspecting inspector. But 
what a hubbub there was at the other end! Of course, the scaler dis- 
covered before long that his scale had been tampered with, but you 
can’t pin things like that on a man without proper evidence, and the 
fact that they suspected him made no dent on the Wegian’s tough skin. 

One spring he staged the spectacle of a two-man drive, putting five 
or six million feet of logs from above the Big Falls to the mouth of 
the Tahquamenon. With one lone helper, he set about breaking the 
rollways and driving the winter's cut over the falls. The buyers were 
expecting to start their mill early in the spring with the "Wegian’s logs, 
but in looking over his contract for loopholes, he found they'd forgot- 
ten to specify when these logs were to be delivered. 

Down at the mill, they were foaming at the mouth with impatience. 
The "Wegian’s logs were dribbling in, maddeningly, a few a day, so 
they sent a man up to find out what the trouble was. He found 
Norwegian Jack and his one helper breaking rollways and jumped 
him for his dumbfoolery. 

“Get a crew in here and drive these logs!” he demanded. “They’re 
waiting for them at the mill.” 

Then the "Wegian smiled his crooked smile and told the man to go 
back and tell his people to read over the contract and find out when 
the logs had to be delivered. That didn’t help their blood pressure 
any, but they went into action at once. ‘They sent a foreman and crew 
of men up to drive the logs and charged the "Wegian with the cost. 
Norwegian Jack went ahead and sued them, and won, as usual, col- 
lecting his money just as if he had staged the log drive. 

Of course, when you know something of his tactics on the witness 
stand, it was not surprising that he always won. There was the 
damage suit where his opponent’s witness was brazenly perjuring 
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himself on the witness stand, and Norwegian Jack’s lawyer exclaimed 
in disgust: “Will you listen to the lies that fellow is swearing to!” 

“Ho! ho!” laughed his client. “Just wait till you get me up on the 
witness stand!” 

Just so he used the men who worked under him, as pawns. He 
was settling up one spring with a lumber company, having made 
several thousand dollars profit on the season’s operations. The com- 
placent lumberman pointed out the good job and prices they had 
thrown his way. 

“You did like hell!” he retorted roughly. “What money I made on 
that job I made out of the men.” 

He had a number of little tricks for making money out of the men. 
One old teamster, John McCarthy, who had been with him a number 
of years, used to tell how he worked for the "Wegian five years and 
never got out of his debt. He puzzled his loyal head over this sorely, 
before the solution dawned on him. 

When McCarthy’s stake got just so big, the "'Wegian would find 
he could spare him for a bit. Handing McCarthy twenty-five or fifty 
dollars of his wages, he would start him off on the tote road to New- 
berry for supplies. Arrived in Newberry, McCarthy would proceed 
in true lumberjack fashion to get gloriously drunk. A week later he 
would arrive in camp, broke but happy. Then the sad news would be 
broken. There was the matter of fifteen or twenty dollars for keeping 
the team over, plus their board in Newberry. What with this and 
that, he would be mortgaged to Norwegian Jack for months to come, 
and this went on for upwards of five years before McCarthy put on his 
thinking cap and figured it out. 

An old timer recalls seeing a train of Norwegian Jack’s sleighs re- 
turning from Newberry, the drivers all drunk and very chummy. The 
four or five drivers all hob-nobbed together on the first sleigh, leaving 
their teams to follow as best they could. Several of the sleighs had 
upset, spilling their load, and the sleighs themselves were pretty well 
broken up. No doubt those drivers found themselves heavily in debt 
to the Wegian for the rest of the season. 

When he was hoisting a few, he would open up and tell about some 
of the shady deals he’d put over. He told some friends in Newberry 
one day that he was going to make fifty dollars the next day. 

“What sort of a deal do you have on?” they asked. 
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“Well, I hired a fella last fall to drive team. He was to get thirty 
dollars a month if he stayed through till camp broke, but jumper’s 
wages [twenty dollars] if he quit before that. Now, I'll be through 
here in a few days and I don’t need him any longer. Tomorrow I'll 
go in there and jaw at him till he’s fighting mad. He'll up and quit 
and I'll pay him off at jumper’s wages instead of thirty dollars. See?” 

To give the Devil his due, the "Wegian was a hustler from the word 
go, and demanded no more from his men than he would do himself. 
During the busy season he was always on the job and dressed for 
action, being neither proud nor lazy when it came to work. If he fell 
out with his foreman and the foreman quit, he ran the camp until 
he got another. If a teamster quit, he drove team until he procured a 
new teamster, anything to keep things moving. 

A man can’t go on indefinitely, riding rough-shod over everyone in 
sight, and the time came when Norwegian Jack awakened to the fact 
that he was at the end of his rope. He had been a smart logger, had 
made his stake, and was content to drop out of the game, away ahead. 
So he arranged to sell his outfit and go out of business. When the 
camp broke up, however, he found himself with quite a large stock of 
van goods, mitts, socks, shoes, and rubbers. How to dispose of the 
stock at a profit set him to thinking. He called his bookkeeper and 
told him to make up each man’s pay short, one, two or three dollars, 
the larger the stake, the larger the mistake. When the payroll was 
made up, he said to the bookkeeper, “Make up your own time and get 
out. Keep right on going to Newberry, and don’t say a word to any 
of the men.” 

The jacks had put in a long winter and were impatient to be on 
their way, and there was bustle and stir about the camp next morning, 
from three o'clock on. Norwegian Jack sent the welcome word round 
that they could come up to the office any time and get their pay. He 
himself was there to pay off, and soon the fun started. A man would 
look over his time and snort indignantly, “This is a mistake. This is 
short a couple of dollars!” The "Wegian was all righteous indignation. 
“I told that fellow to be careful in making up the time, and here 
he’s gone off for good. Tell you what,” and he would reach up on 
the shelves and pull down a pair of socks, or a suit of underwear, “here, 
take this. It’s worth more than the difference in your pay.” The 
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fellow might grumble, but he hadn’t much choice but to accept the 
goods. And the ’Wegian chuckled as he got rid of his stock at a nice 
profit. 

With this last, typical piece of business, Norwegian Jack stepped 
out of the lumbering picture. So little was known about his private 
life, that he seems more of a legendary figure than a flesh-and-blood 
man. It may take some digging to get at it, but such men often hide 
a very human and sometimes pathetic side of their nature. The 
"Wegian’s daughter, Mrs. Lillian Reichert, says: “What a laugh it 
would give those tough old lumberjacks, if they knew that he never 
went to bed at night but what he said his prayers. His old mother 
taught him that back in Norway, and he never forgot.” 

With his stake from the lumbering business, the "Wegian went into 
the raising of race horses, down in lower Michigan. One of his colts 
he named Lillian R., after the above-mentioned daughter. It was said 
to be the fastest race horse raised in Michigan, and he sold it to a 
wealthy man in Cleveland, who valued it so highly that he left sev- 
eral thousand dollars in his will to take care of the horse in her old age, 
and had a monument erected to her memory. 

Old lumberjacks start chuckling when you mention Norwegian 
Jack. “I remember a trick he pulled,” they start off, and that is the 
way all stories about the "Wegian start. And the conclusion generally 
runs like this, “and so they sued him, but he won out, of course, the 
son-of-a-gun!” 














Notes and Documents 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST UNIQUE LOGGER 
Daniel Carey 


Scotr GERRISH, A NATIVE OF Maing, was head of one of the largest 
lumbering companies in Michigan. In 1873, he used narrow-gauge 
railroad and steam locomotives; as far as I can learn, he was the first 
lumberman to use steam for logging. 

Pat Gleason was foreman on the construction of the railroad. When 
I met him thirty-three years ago, he told me that Gerrish was the first 
to log by rail and that the other lumbermen came to look it over and 
learn what they could about it. They all agreed that it was a great 
improvement in lumbering. At the time Gerrish got his steam equip- 
ment, it had been sent by the manufacturers to Farwell, where the 
Pere Marquette Railroad unloaded it and the Gerrish company took 
over. Gleason had left Gerrish’s job thirty-five years before I had this 
talk with him, and he said that good-sized trees were standing where 
the old roadbed had been. 

When Gerrish was going full blast, he put one million feet of pine 
to the river every twenty-four hours. The crews worked seven days a 
week. He had one hundred jobbers in the winter and at one time had 
fifty camps averaging fifty men all engaged in getting the logs out. 
Most of his logs were banked on the Muskegon River at two banking 
grounds. One was at Temple, then called Campbell City; and the 
other was about two miles further up the river. The jobbers’ logs were 
hauled by sleighs to the banking grounds on the Tobacco River. Then 
each spring the drive was on. The logs were floated down that river 
to the sawmills in Saginaw. 

Gerrish lumbered north of Farwell as far as Evart, where his office 
was located; the headquarters being out from Lake George. He had 
three locomotives and about thirty miles of narrow-gauge track in- 
cluding branches and siding. The cars he used were similar to the 
Russell cars of today. 
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Credit goes to Scott Gerrish for starting year-round lumbering. 
Before this, it was necessary to have snow and cold weather to log; 
when there was an open winter, the jobbers would go broke since they 
could not get their logs to the banking grounds. If the logs did not get 
to the river, the mills would have to close and the logs that were left 
in the woods would have to be peeled because in warm weather worms 
worked under the bark and made wormholes in the wood. 

Scott Gerrish died at Evart. Since smallpox caused his death, he was 
buried at night according to the custom of that time. All operations 
stopped; and as he had no partners in the business, his creditors took 
over and sold the equipment. 

The Thayer Lumber Company bought the horses, sleighs, and camp 
equipment. The locomotives, cars, and rails were sold and changed 
hands several times in later years. I saw one of the engines forty-six 
years ago, running on the Cummer and Diggens railroad. The name 
Gerrish was on the cab. 




















Michigan News 


Governor Kim SIcGLER 1n May ANNOUNCED THE APPOINTMENT 
of Dr. James O. Knauss, head of the history department at Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, to the Michigan His- 
torical Commission. Dr. Knauss succeeds the late Charles A. Weis- 
sert of Kalamazoo. Dr. Knauss’ term will expire May 21, 1950. 
Governor Sigler also announced the reappointment of Mr. Chester 
W. Ellison of Lansing to the Commission for a six year term ending 
May 21, 1954. Mr. Ellison is a past president of the Historical 
Society of Michigan and at present is a trustee of that organization. 


THE CHIEF OBJECTIVE OF THE LEGISLATIVE DOCUMENTS microfilm 
project of the Library of Congress is to assemble and arrange system- 
atically in a single collection the official legislative records of the Ameri- 
can colonies, territories, and states and thus to assemble in one place 
as many of these important state documents as can be discovered. 
The collecting program was initiated in-1941. The work of copying 
these records began in the states that were carved out of the Northwest 
Territory. In the summer of 1946, William S. Jenkins came to Lansing 
in search of legislative records. A number of important items were 
found relating to the period when the legislative authority in Mich- 
igan was vested in the governor and judges. Of unusual significance 
nationally as well as for Michigan was the discovery of the original 
manuscript transactions of the governor and judges of the territory 
of Michigan in their legislative department, 1805-15. These legis- 
lative records were not complete. The portions discovered by Mr. 
Jenkins were microfilmed by him. Other items of interest were edi- 
tions of session laws and the Cass Codes. 

At THE JANUARY MEETING OF THE ALGONQUIN C.LuB, Dr. Neil 
Morrison of Windsor, Canada, spoke on “A Brief Survey of Essex 
County.” Mr. Thomas I. Starr addressed the members of the club in 
February on “The Opening of the Lincoln Papers in Washington.” 
The members heard Mr. Walter Griffith on “The Age of Wood” at 
the March meeting. At a special program in May a color film on Isle 
Royale was presented by Dennis G. Cooper. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE OPENING of the William 
L. Clements Library was celebrated in Ann Arbor on June 10, 1948. 
Patrons and friends of the library heard Dr. Lawrence C. Wroth, libra- 
rian of the John Carter Brown Library, talk about rare book libraries. 


Tue Derrorr Historicat SocieTy HELD ITS ANNUAL MEETING in 
the auditorium of the Women’s City Club, Detroit, January 20. The 
program included “The Cleff Dwellers,” a song sung by the Detroit 
Barber Shop Quartette; a square dance, by the Wayne University 
dance workshop group; a “Magic Lantern Show,” in which slides from 
the Burton Historical Collection were shown; an exhibition of the 
Charleston, by the university dance group; “The Town Crier,” -in 
which early news and market flashes were presented; a women’s fash- 
ion show, modeling costumes of 1880 to 1928 on living models; and a 
melodrama on “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” The program followed 
a short business session at which new trustees were elected. Dr. Alfred 
H. Whittaker was re-elected president of the society. Mr. Charles 
R. Starring addressed members of the society on March 11, 1948. Mr. 
Starring spoke on Hazen S. Pingree. In April Dr. Howard H. Peck- 
ham, secretary of the Indiana Historical Society, whose book on Pon- 
tiac and the Indian Uprising was published in 1947, spoke before 
members of the Detroit Historical Society on Pontiac. The May 
meeting of the society was devoted to a membership tea honoring new 
members. In June members of the society visited the Alger Branch 
Museum at Grosse Pointe and heard Dr. Whittaker speak on “Detroit, 
the History of Its Lake and River.” 


Tue Bulletin of THE Derrorr Historica Society for May 
stresses the architecture of old Detroit. On the cover is a reproduc- 
tion of a drawing of Mariners’ Church, established in 1849 by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, diocese of Detroit, and now the subject 
of much controversy in regard to its preservation as a part of the 
new Detroit river front civic center. In the same Bulletin, an illus- 
trated article by M. Woolsey Campau on “Two Distinguished Old 
Jefferson Avenue Houses” deals with the C. C. Trowbridge House, 
over a hundred years old, and the Solomon Sibley House, built in 
1848. 


_ THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE Lansinc Historicat Socrety is 
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Seymour H. Person, local attorney and former member of Congress. 
Mr. Person succeeds Mr. Donald E. Bates, president of the American 
State Bank. Meeting in May, the members of the Lansing His- 
torical Society closed its first year of existence with a charter mem- 
bership of 129. Those present at the annual meeting heard a talk 
by Dr. Madison Kuhn, associate professor of history at Michigan 
State College. 


THE FINAL MEETING OF THE Marine Historicat Society of De- 
troit for the season 1947-48 was held early in June at the Fort Malden 
Museum, Amherstburg. In addition to listening to a paper on “Car- 
goes of Green Gold” by Judge George A. Belding of Dearborn, the 
members enjoyed a picnic lunch in the evening. At the April meeting, 
members of the society held their annual dinner meeting at the Edison 
Boat Club, Detroit. The speaker of the evening was Mr. L. A. Baier, 
chairman of the department of naval architecture and marine engi- 


neering at the University of Michigan. Mr. Baier spoke on “Great 
Lakes Ships.” 


THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEWLY ORGANIZED National 
Society of Autograph Collectors was held at the William L. Clements 
Library of the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor May 17 and 18. 
Dr. Joseph E. Fields of Joliet, Illinois was elected president of the 
society. On display at the Clements Library were exhibits of auto- 
graphs collected by members of the organization. The newly organ- 
ized society has chapters at present in Minneapolis, Detroit, Chicago, 


and New York. 


“A Srupy OF THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF Sacinaw, Mich- 
igan, 1792-1919,” was the theme of the Saginaw Valley Historical 
Exhibition presented at the Saginaw Museum, March 2 through May 
2, 1948. The exhibit traced the history of Saginaw from its pre- 
historic through its formative to its industrial period. 


AN EARLY AMERICAN NEWSPAPER EXHIBIT was held by the library 
of Western Michigan College, according to the March 19 issue of the 
college paper Western Michigan. The material was furnished by Mr. 
Floyd L. Haight, chairman of the Dearborn Historical Commission and 
an alumnus of the college. Mr. Haight is a member of the education 
and publication committee of the Historical Society of Michigan. 
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In Coronet Macazing For May, there is an eight-page picture 
story entitled “Dynamic Detroit.” 


HistTorICAL BLOTTERS, PUBLISHED BY THE Detrorr Trust Com- 
pany, picture early ships on the Great Lakes. Accompanying each 
picture are a few facts pertaining to the ships. The blotters made their 
first appearance in January, 1948. The Marine Historical Society of 
Detroit played an active part furnishing the material used on these 
blotters. 


Tue Forr Street Presspyrer1an Cuurcu oF Detrorr celebrated 
its ninety-ninth anniversary February 25. The church was organized 
February 21, 1849. Dr. Alfred H. Whittaker addressed the congrega- 
tion on the “Forty-niners of Detroit.” 


Tue First issuzE oF The Hiawathan, a new Michigan publica- 
tion, appeared in June, 1948, edited by Martin E. Koskela. The 
Hiawathan is published monthly at Marquette. It is devoted to the 
Upper Peninsula. The first issue carried an article on “The In- 
credible Chase $. Osborn,” and John O. Viking in “One Hundred 
Sixty Years Before Columbus” reviews the purported explorations in 
the Great Lakes region by the Norsemen in 1362. The magazine is 
profusely illustrated. 


In INDIANA A PLAN TO COMPILE A COMPLETE LIsT of the present and 
past place names in the state has been launched by Richard B. Sealock 
of Gary. Mr. Sealock has made up a list of all the place names in 
Steuben County and now has asked for help from local residents of 
other counties. Mr. Sealock’s place name activities are similar to those 
of Mr. Theodore Foster of Lansing. Readers of Michigan History 
will recall Mr. Foster’s article on “Place Names of Ingham County” 
which appeared in the Michigan History Magazine for Autumn, 1942. 
At the present time the Lansing State Journal daily is running one 
place name item furnished by Mr. Foster. 


ONE OF THE MOST VALUABLE PRODUCTIONS of the Michigan De- 
partment of Economic Development is a series of mimeographed re- 
ports on “The Industrial Location Advantages of Upper Peninsula 
Communities.” The reports describe the geographic locations, pro- 
duction materials, labor supply, industrial sites and fuels, transporta- 
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tion and distribution facilities, market area, power and water resources, 
and living conditions of thirty-seven Michigan communities. 


AT THE LAST ANNUAL CONFERENCE FoR [RoQuoIS sTuDIES, which 
was held at Allegheny State Park, New York, a committee was estab- 
lished to find out what ethnological resources relating to the Iroquois 
are available in museums, historical societies, and private collections in 
the United States. Chairman of the committee is Ernest S. Dodge of 
the Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts. The committee would 
like to know what Michigan institutions have of weapons, games, dress, 
travel, household, religious, and ceremonial material. The tribes cov- 
ered in the survey being made by the committee include both northern 
and southern Iroquois. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS OF St. IGNACE 
between Midland and Orillia, Ontario, is carried in the Totem Pole 
for May 3. The June 7 issue of the Totem Pole features Wau-bo-jeeg, 
the famous Chippewa chief whose daughter became Mrs. John 
Johnston. 


Tue June 1ssuz oF Washtenaw Impressions provided an account 
of “Early Criminal Cases in Washtenaw County” by George J. Burke, 
Jr. Mr. Burke described some of the earliest criminal cases in the county 
beginning with a trial held in 1827. In the May issue of Washtenaw 
Impressions, Frances A. Hannum described “Libraries in Washtenaw 
County.” 


SEMINARS ON AMERICAN CULTURE were held by the New York 
State Historical Association the week of July 11-17 at Cooperstown, 
New York. Topics under study were: “The Writing of Local History,” 
“The Teaching of State and Local History,” “Early Arts and Crafts,” 
“History in Museums,” and “Collecting of Folklore.” Local historians, 
and historical writers, graduate students, writers of historical fiction, 
and other people interested in the development of local historical tech- 
niques were in attendance at the meeting. Miss Jane Abbott, museum 
assistant of the Michigan Historical Commission, attended the semi- 
nats. Her report on the meeting follows: 


The New York State Historical Association may be justifiably proud of 
the success of the seminars on American culture which it sponsored July 
11-17. It was the intention of the association to bring together a group 
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of persons either engaged in museum work or in related fields so that 
each participant might benefit from the experience and knowledge of the 
others in the group. The meetings were to provide in a concentrated 
course some of the necessary training and preparation for museum work 
which is as yet nearly unavailable in the colleges and other institutions of 
learning. 

Class work was divided almost equally between lectures by experts and 
group discussions in which actual problems which participants had faced 
in their museums were brought out and talked over. If the problem was 
not solved satisfactorily by the other members of the group then advice 
was asked of the experts. 

Authorities in the fields of study covered by the seminars served as 
moderators of the groups and organized and planned the meetings. Among 
those present were Mr. Edward Durell, president of the Early American 
Industries Association; Mr. Lewis N. Wiggins, collector and also founder 
of the famous Wiggins Tavern in Massachusetts; Dr. Arthur C. Parker, 
author of A Manual for History Museums and director of the Rochester 
museum; Mr. Leland Stowe, well known newspaper man; Dr. Carl E. 
Guthe, director of the New York state museum at Albany; Mr. William 
Lassiter, also of the Albany museum and an authority on the Shakers; 
Mr. Fred Warner, collector and singer of folk songs; and Mr. Ralph Lewis 
of the National Parks Service. 

The two groups in which I participated studied early American arts 
and crafts and history in museums. Each was extremely pertinent to 
museum work. The early arts and crafts class provided the chance to see 
the Farmers Museum in detail and to study the handicrafts of the early 
American farmer who, when he wanted a means to lighten his work, had 
to depend upon his own ingenuity to invent a tool or machine. 

Here, in the Farmers Museum, the old crafts are carried on. Using the 
machines of a century ago, the attendants prepare flax and wool and 
actually spin them into yarn and thread and weave cloth. Homemade 
washing machines, butter churns, candle molds, apple parers, and cherry 
pitters fill the part of the building which is called the “Woman’s World.” 
In another section of the museum are early plows and reapers and other 
farm machinery. Yet another room contains the tools used to make barrels 
and buckets, baskets, shingles, shoes, gloves, and bonnets. The Farmers 
Museum is an attempt to tell the history of the average farmer in America; 
how he tilled the soil and made his clothes. 

Probably the most successful exhibits, however, are the two separate 
buildings, the store and the schoolhouse. The schoolhouse is complete 
with books and benches, lunch pails, bucket and dipper, and even a dunce 
cap upon a high stool. Stepping into the store is like turning back time. 
Here are high button shoes and big jars of candy drops for sale. The small, 
pot-bellied stove sits in the middle of the room and beside it is a checker- 
board balanced on an old crate. The back room of the store is a barber- 
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shop with straight-edged razors and shaving mugs labelled with the patrons’ 
names. Exhibits like these are an excellent way of stimulating interest and 
making American history vivid and alive for the persons visiting museums. 

Included in the early arts and crafts seminar were some very fine lectures 
on the history of lighting. In discussing the type of lighting used in pioneer 
days, it was brought out that one of the main factors that led to the making 
of lamps was the scarcity of tallow for making candles in the New World. 
The early lamps were decidedly inferior to candles but it was possible to 
utilize the sperm whale as a source of lamp oil and that was more plentiful 
than tallow. Also there was a lecture on iron works and wheel chairs and 
various contrivances designed to aid the baby in walking, the forerunners 
of the modern “kiddie car.” 

The history in museums course was especially applicable to museum 
work. Dr. Guthe directed this group. We were fortunate to have repre- 
sentatives from many different states. Dr. Parker and Mr. Stowe attended 
all of these meetings and were able to give a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation to us. The tentative program for the meetings as set forth by Dr. 
Guthe consisted of seven topics subdivided into smaller units. The pro- 
posed topics were: general policies, sources of income, organization, com- 
munity service, collections, records, and wayside exhibits. A vote was 
then taken to determine the main interests of the group and the chosen 
topics were then discussed in detail. General policies (function of the 
museum of history, need for definite objectives, the museum’s relation to 
other museums), records (accessions, catalog, subject files, secondary rec- 
ords, research records), and community service (exhibits, hobby and study 
groups, membership activities, adult education, school service, lectures, 
and publications) were the three topics selected. The value of newspaper 
publicity and radio publicity were discussed by Mr. Stowe and general 
policies of history museums were outlined by Dr. Parker. According to 
him it is the function of the history museum to present objects of material 
culture that may show the advancement of the people from a primitive 
state to one of skilled workmanship. History is a story that should be told 
in a related sequence illustrated by objects of the past or models or repro- 
ductions where the original objects are lacking. The history museum 
should collect and preserve items which fit the purpose it has in mind. A 
museum cannot be truly successful unless it has the proper equipment. 
Good lighting and modern showcases are as essential to the museum as the 
things displayed therein. 

Community service was discussed by the group in general. Examples 
were given by various participants of how they served the schools, the 
value of hobby groups, and increasing membership in historical societies. 
The means of exhibiting material to the best possible advantage was 
taken up and it was decided that it is much better to store a part of the 
material on hand rather than overcrowd the cases. 

The possibility of establishing closer contacts with other museums so 
that each one’s activities would stimulate the other was talked about. Some- 
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thing in the nature of a circular letter was suggested but no one wished to 
assume full responsibility for such an undertaking. There is no doubt 
that a letter of this sort would be of value. 

Everything being considered, the seminars on American culture were 
very worthwhile in that they not only provide the chance to gain valuable 
information but they also provide the opportunity to meet others with the 
same general problems and with the same interests and to discuss these 
problems in formal but earnest manner. 


Tuomas B. DANcEY, A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES of the 
Historical Society of Michigan, was the subject of a “personality 
sketch” published in the Detroit Purchaser for March. Besides outlin- 
ing Mr. Dancey’s business career, the articles stressed his interest in 
history. 


Dr. AtFrep H. Wurrraxer, president of the Detroit Historical 
Society and a member of the board of trustees of the Historical Society 
of Michigan, was commended on his outstanding activities and civic 
work in an article, “Busy Doctor Heads Biggest Historic Group,” which 
appeared in the January 31, 1948 issue of the Detroit News. 





























Reviews of Books 


A Wisconsin Lumberman Looks Backward. By W1tL14M Artuur Hott. 
([{ 1948], 82 p. Illustrations.) 


Mr. Holt’s history of the Holt Lumber Company and of his enterprises 
in Wisconsin and Michigan is an authentic account of lumber operations. 
The two states, being located as they are, bordering on Lake Michigan 
and waters tributary to Lake Michigan, have so much in common that if 
one were to write the history of Michigan’s lumbering operations all he 
would have to do would be to copy Mr. Holt’s description of his operations 
in Wisconsin. 

I read A Wisconsin Lumberman carefully and enjoyed it very much. 
Mr. Holt gives a very good description of all phases of the lumber game, 
from A to Z. 

I have been in the lumber business for the past sixty-five years and I 
am still interested in a British Columbia timber company which has an 
office and planing mill located at Wardner and a sawmill and logging opera- 
tions at St. Mary’s Lake; so you see I am no novice, nor is Mr. Holt. With 
regard to some of those large forties Mr. Holt writes about in his booklet 
on page fifty-seven, I will say we did have in the Manistee River Valley, 
as we called it at that time, some very large forties. The timber was very 
tall, large, in diameter, and straight—somewhat straighter than some of the 
cruisers and lumbermen of that time. Some of this timber must have been 
on some of those famous round forties. Anyone who came upon one of 
these forties would have been surprised, when he found the corner stakes 

_---~,___ and followed the blaze in a circle from stake to stake. 
< . \ The diagram will give you some idea how much more 
\ land and timber would be found on a round forty than 
\on a square one. Some forties ran from twenty-five to 
1 jthirty thousand feet to an acre, totaling around one 
\ / million to one million, two hundred thousand board feet 
_ > toa forty. It was just in the way you ran your lines and 
“ose ~~ did not get caught; this land was bought from the Unit- 

ed States government for $1.00 to $1.50 per acre. 














Oh for those days to come again 
When on the river men were men. 
Manistee T. B. Jonzs 


Historic Midwest Houses. By Joun Drury. (Minneapolis, The Lund 
Press, Inc., 1947. x, 246 p. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


This handsome volume represents a rich return from the regional writ- 
ing fellowship awarded by the University of Minnesota to John Drury, 
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Chicago journalist. His “Old Chicago Houses” and other contributions 
have long established him as admirably equipped for writing this book. 
He has brought together in brief and readable form biographical sketches 
accompanied by pictures of the homes and birthplaces of many of those 
who distinguished themselves and brought distinction to the Midwest and 
to the nation. Here are excellent word pictures of pioneers, frontiersmen 
and fur traders, of soldiers, senators, governors and presidents, of social 
reconstructionists, writers and scientists, of merchants, industrialists and 
empire builders. Foreign writers, often critical of American culture, would, 
after reading these sketches, be amazed at the varied and extraordinary 
achievements of these men and women. 

While these individuals could not choose their birthplaces, they did in 
many cases build as they desired, either in the tradition of the region 
whence they came or in a variant of the architectural mode of the re- 
gion where they were born and grew up. The houses range widely from log 
cabin to just house and to mansion, and on them the author comments 
effectively in non-technical terms. Many of the houses are not very old 
but here he says, “the important factor is not so much age as historical 
association and importance.” The varied accomplishments of the individ- 
uals included by Mr. Drury are far more familiar to readers than are the 
houses; some of these reflect the taste of the individual, but for many there 
is no correlation between house and occupant. The author’s gallery of 
men and women is far more illustrious than the very mixed architecture of 
a time when there had been left behind the unifying colonial traditions 
with their more urbane patterns. 

The many types of buildings illustrated in the book form a pictorial 
review of midwestern domestic architecture, both traditional and of the 
various phases of design which followed. The fine though somewhat 
austere house of General Rufus Putnam at Marietta, Ohio, is like a leaf 
out of a book on New England architecture. Pierre Menard drew on New 
Orleans for inspiration when in 1802 at Kaskaskia, Illinois, he built his 
galleried French colonial house of great elegance. From these it is a long 
jump to the house of modernist Frank Lloyd Wright at Oak Park, which 
symbolizes the progressive creative spirit of the Middle West challenging 
traditionalism and eclecticism. Between these architectural poles our mid- 
westerners indulged or had imposed on them every vogue of architectural 
design, good and mediocre, harbored by the Midwest, but of course not by 
it alone. 

The illustrations show that long after the construction of colonial houses 
log and primitive types of building continued to flourish, that by the time 
many of Mr. Drury’s worthies were able to build, the revived classic and 
Gothic had become the fashion, and that presently mansard and nondescript 
kinds of design had established themselves. Outstanding is the classical 
Baum-Taft mansion at Cincinanti, Ohio, also that of James F. D. Lanier 
at Madison, Indiana, both of which are now museums, as are indeed most 
of the houses included in the book. There are picturesque adaptions of 
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Gothic and of the ponderous and gloomy French Romanesque stirred to 
life by architect H. H. Richardson. A carefree use of French mansard 
forms marks many of the houses and with others certainly reveal, in their 
lack of restraint, something of their builders and period. Many of these 
houses would not be found in a purely architectural history, but here they 
are an appropriate part of the biographies of individuals. 

Like many non-architectural books on houses this book contains no floor 
plans which even in small sketch form would show the owners’ space re- 
quirements and arrangements for living and entertainment; today people 
are more than ever interested in plans. 

Mr. Drury states that his selection has of necessity been arbitrary. Omit- 
ted is the Chicago house of Louis H. Sullivan, internationally acknowl- 
edged as the first progressive architect of the Americas, and the house at 
Mackinac Island associated with Dr. William Beaumont, one of the great- 
est physiologists of the nineteenth century. When publishing a second 
edition of the book, a view from the north of the Schoolcraft house at Sault 
Ste. Marie might show a bit of the original colonial design, which is almost 
completely smothered by later accretions. 

Michigan readers, and there should be many, will find their state repre- 
sented by the following: the agent’s house on Mackinac Island and the 
Marentette house near Mendon, both linked with the fur trade; the house 
of Henry R. Schoolcraft, United States Indian agent and naturalist; the 
house of Ring Lardner at St. Joseph; the birthplace of Will Carleton near 
Hudson; the Botsford Tavern near Detroit, restored by Henry Ford; and 
the latter’s modest birthplace which is now at Greenfield Village. 

Ann Arbor Emit Lorcu 


Studies in the History of American Education. Edited by Craupg Ec- 
GERTSEN. (Ann Arbor, School of Education, University of Michigan, 
1947. 129 p.) 


Studies in the History of American Education is a collection of research 
studies completed by graduate students registered in a graduate seminar 
in the history of education at the University of Michigan. The seminar is 
directed by Mr. Claude Eggertsen. In addition to the studies made by 
the students, two lectures delivered at the university by visiting lecturers 
and one study by Mr. Eggertsen are included. 

The idea which prompted the compilation of the studies is sound, for 
the knowledge that the studies are to be published is an encouragement to 
students and motivates the research. The student not only gains by the 
experiences he has had but the field of education is richer for the new 
contributions to the field. 

The booklet is divided into two parts. Part I is devoted to faculty lec- 
tures and papers at the university, and Part II is devoted to students’ papers 
in the history of education. 
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Part I is given over to studies on “Hawaii—An Educational Experiment 
in American Democracy,” “Shifting Centers of Educational Faith,” and 
“The Support of Monitorialism by American Educational Periodicals.” 
Part II is given over to a wide range of topics of historical and educational 
interest, such as Comenius and Harvard University, Cheever’s “Accidence” 
in retrospect, the educational philosophy of Cotton Mather, colonial stat- 
utes restricting negro education, Thomas Jefferson and Samuel du Pont 
de Nemour’s plan of education for the United States, and many other 
topics of a similar nature. Part II also contains papers of particular interest 
to those interested in Michigan—the Michigan Constitutional Convention 
of 1835 and free schools, the date of the first superintendent of schools in 
Detroit, the Michigan high school before the Kalamazoo decision, physical 
culture at Michigan state normal schools, the exclusion of the Bible from 
the Detroit public schools in 1844, and a number of others. This brief 
sampling of topics should indicate their appeal to all interested in the 
history of education. Space does not permit a critical analysis of each 
study. The generalization, however, can be made that all of them are 
worthy of being included in a booklet of this nature. 

The studies are well authenticated with a complete list of sources used 
by the various writers. The twenty-eight studies are not only interesting 
but are also significant for the history of American education. Those inter- 
ested in this field will find the booklet a valuable source book for use in 
courses in the history of education. The booklet should also appeal to 
educators as a source of information in education because of the topics 
discussed, which topics are not included in histories of education. 

Central Michigan College of Education Cuarues L. ANsPACH 


Writings on Pennsylvania History: A Bibliography. A List of Secondary 
Materials Compiled under the Auspices of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association. By Anruur C. Bininc, Rosert L. Brunnouse, 
and Norman B. Wixxinson. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, 1946. 565 p.) 

Subject Bibliography of Wisconsin History. Compiled by Leroy ScHx1n- 
KERT. (Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1947. 213 p.) 


The bibliography of history is so complex and voluminous that regional 
and state bibliographies are a virtual necessity. But even a state bibli- 
ography is an extremely tedious proposition and must be subjected to 
rigorous but judicious definitions of materials to be included and excluded 
if it is to be kept within practical bounds. Were we in Michigan to attempt 
to bring Floyd B. Streeter’s Bibliography up to date, include all of the 
items he omitted (within his definitions of inclusion), and cover all similar 
material which has been published for the last three decades, we would 
have an opus perhaps five times as large as the original. 
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The only practical solution for the problem of urgently needed state 
historical bibliographies—at least until the next WPA with an abundance 
of cheap intellectual labor—is the selective bibliography. Of this genre 
some are more selective than others, depending upon the use for which 
each one is destined. Writings on Pennsylvania History is reasonably 
comprehensive and may be used by the scholar, while the Subject Bibli- 
ography of Wisconsin History will be most practical in secondary schools, 
colleges, and public libraries. 

Both volumes are exempt from possible criticism from the scholar that 
they do not include everything he wants since the two works both dis- 
claim completeness. However, their rules of inclusion and exclusion are 
somewhat different. Both, quite wisely, avoid newspapers articles, with 
a few exceptions in the case of the Subject Bibliography of Wisconsin 
History. Both eschew the listing of public documents with the abundance 
that is to be found in Streeter. The State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
sets a splendid example which deserves wide imitation with the separate, 
regular publication of a complete list of current Wisconsin state docu- 
ments, consequently the Subject Bibliography of Wisconsin History con- 
tents itself with a judicious selection of documentary material from such 
agencies as the Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey, the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, and the United States Corps of 
Engineers. Writings on Pennsylvania History might have profited from 
inclusion of more material of this sort. On the other hand, the Pennsyl- 
vania list assiduously avoids manuscript materials, while that for Wisconsin 
includes a few manuscript doctoral theses but does not indicate the insti- 
tution of origin. Reviews, genealogies, minor autobiographies, diaries, and 
memoirs are, in general, absent from both lists. 

The Pennsylvania bibliography is particularly well adapted to the uses 
of the scholar on account of the innumerable serials, some rather obscure, 
which are analyzed in detail under the various subjects. Nevertheless, 
there is an insistent demand for quality, and minor notes and material of 
questionable value are not included. The Wisconsin bibliography avoids 
the less common serials, for they will hardly be available in libraries acces- 
sible to individuals for whose use this list has been compiled. 

The selectiveness of the Wisconsin as contrasted with the Pennsylvania 
list is well illustrated by the sections on fiction dealing with the state. 
The Subject Bibliography of Wisconsin History lists only about fifty titles, 
adult and juvenile, whereas over five hundred titles have been excavated 
for Pennsylvania. A preliminary survey indicates that approximately five 
hundred may be discovered for Michigan. On the other hand, both lists 
are equally (and both quite satisfactorily) comprehensive in the listing 
of county and other local histories. The discussion of the rules for inclu- 
sion, exclusion, and selection adopted by each list could go on indefinitely. 
Suffice it to say, both lists satisfy the purposes for which they were com- 
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piled. Both are bibliographically accurate and follow definite policies 
which seem to have been set up in advance. 

- One basic organizational problem deserves some further attention. Both 
lists are subject bibliographies, and the Pennsylvania list includes an author 
index, a feature which might have proved useful in that for Wisconsin. 
The classifications used represent much thought and an expert knowledge 
of the fields. However, the fact remains that a classified arrangement gen- 
erally, but not necessarily, results in assigning a single cubbyhole to each 
item, without regard to other possible subject matter which it may include. 
The so-called “dictionary arrangement” of authors, titles, and as many 
subjects as are necessary for each title in one alphabet is better theoreti- 
cally. However, the great expense of bibliographies with this arrange- 
ment is too much for most public institutions, from which historical bibli- 
ography will have to derive most of its support in the future. The fate of 
the late lamented Document Catalog of Federal documents is a good 
example of what can happen when legislators see cost figures for this type 
of work. Somewhat less expensive is a subject index. Chemical Abstracts 
and the Bibliography of Agriculture are good examples of classified bibli- 
ographies with subject indexes. The mechanics are easy. As many sub- 
ject entries as necessary are clipped to each author entry, and after the 
latter is classified and assigned a number, the same number is assigned to 
each of the subject entries, which are subsequently arranged in alphabetical 
sequence. This same method is readily adaptable to historical bibliography. 

What do these two bibliographies suggest for Michigan? To bring 
Streeter’s Michigan Bibliography up to date is out of the question unless 
some institution undertakes it or some patient scholar devotes the best years 
of his life to the job, and even then the problem of financing its publica- 
tion might prove insuperable. The Pennsylvania bibliography was a co- 
operative affair with contributions from many hands and was published 
with the aid of a grant from the American Philosophical Society. The 
Wisconsin list could be duplicated for Michigan if some patient bibliogra- 
pher will devote all his evenings to the job for a couple of years. He would 
probably not encounter great trouble in finding a publisher. Our goal in 
Michigan may be defined in practical terms as something more like the 
Pennsylvania than the Wisconsin list; but, if the former is impractical or 
cannot find support, then something like the latter would be a useful stop- 
gap. 

There is a great need for a national plan for American historical bibli- 
ography. Many fields less dependent on bibliography than history are 
better equipped. Chemistry, agriculture, psychology, and education are 
only a few that might be mentioned. True enough, we can usually find 
our way to the light by using a number of different sources, but there is 
no comprehensive work, such as Chemical Abstracts, which satisfies all our 
historical needs. The problem of historical bibliography is complicated by 
the great importance of manuscripts and archives, a matter which will not 
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be discussed here. The following comments will be restricted to printed 
materials. 

First of all there is the fundamental problem of listing sets of serials with 
locations. The Union List of Newspapers is now badly out of date, and the 
Union List of Serials, however excellent, needs a supplement every two 
or three years. The latter can well be carried on with revisions as hereto- 
fore. But what to do with newspapers? 

The proposal was made by a recent joint committee to consider a new 
edition of the Union List of Serials that this monumental work be expanded 
to include domestic and foreign government documents, publications of 
congresses, newspapers, and everything else that might be logically—or 
illogically—thrown in. Among other suggestions, it was proposed that each 
letter in the alphabet be adopted by some great research library which 
would then assume full responsibility for all entries under it. A number 
of institutions eagerly volunteered to handle the letter x. 

Regardless of what is done about the Union List of Serials, it would 
seem best to handle newspapers separately on a state basis. The excellent 
Ohio list (reviewed ante, 31:112) is a splendid example of what can be 
done in this field. The Historical Society of Michigan and the Michigan 
Library Association are working on a project which will ultimately result 
in a similar work. While such state union lists are primarily of local value, 
they may be given fully as wide circulation as a nationwide list receives. 
Furthermore, if any state is not sufficiently interested in its own history to 
compile such a union list, then the historians of that state are the losers 
in the first instance. 

The second and more pressing problem is a comprehensive annual bibli- 
ography of American history. Writings on American History, at least at 
the time when this review was written, seems to be bogging down. The 
1939-40 volume is in proof, but no one seems to know from what source 
funds for future publication will come. It had been hoped that the Library 
of Congress might take over the job, but nothing seems to have come of this 
pious wish. Certainly it would be as logical a job for the Library of Con- 
gress as the Bibliography of Agriculture and the Index-Catalog of the 
Surgeon-General’s Library are for the other two national libraries. Sufh- 
cient pressure from state historical societies and from interested national 
groups such as the American Historical Association, the American Library 
Association, and the Bibliographical Society of America, might well result 
in enough funds being given to the Library of Congress to handle the job. 
On the other hand, if it proves impossible to secure governmental support, 
it is not beyond the realm of possibility that the H. W. Wilson Company 
or some other bibliographical publishing firm might be persuaded to take 
it over and handle it on a service basis. This would be something of a blow 
to the great libraries who are already groaning and creaking under the 
tribute they yield annually to the Wilson company, but it would be better 
than to be compelled to give up Writings on American History altogether. 
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If Writings on American History is continued, serious consideration 
should be given to making it more comprehensive, even at the risk of 
including less important, popular, and peripheral contributions. The Wil- 
son indexes, the Bibliography of Agriculture, and the Index-Catalog are all 
comprehensive in this sense and, for that very reason, all the more valuable 
to the scholar. After all, it is the scholar creating the historical synthesis, 
not the bibliographer dealing with great quantities of material, who must 
make the final decision as to quality. 

A revived and comprehensive Writings on American History would not, 
however, take care of the needs of regional, state, local, and subject bibli- 
ography. Every state needs items such as Writings on Pennsylvania His- 
tory, popular and semi-popular lists such as the Subject Bibliography of 
Wisconsin History, and, where labor and publication funds are available, 
such exhaustive works as Michigan Bibliography. However, these lists go 
out of date quickly, and the gap between their terminus and the present 
becomes appalling to the historian who must dig into a dozen different 
bibliographical sources for his material. For this reason, it behooves every 
state to issue an annual bibliography such as the one recently initiated in 
the March, 1948 issue of Michigan History. Decennial author and sub- 
ject indexes to such annual lists might well obviate the necessity of separate 
bibliographies. 

The matter of subject bibliography is one that must be left to sections 
within learned societies and other special interest groups. In general it has 
been well cultivated, but we can never have quite enough. It is the re- 
sponsibility of every group, whether its interest is in a region or a subject, 
to insure proper organization and availability of the literature of its field. 

Western Michigan College of Education Lawrence S. THompson 
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Contributors 


Dr. Willis F. Dunbar of Kalamazoo, program director of radio station 
WKZO, has probably done more to popularize local history through the 
use of the radio than any other person in Michigan. Although Dr. Dunbar 
now is a successful radio executive, he was trained as an historian, having 
obtained his Ph.D. from the University of Michigan. Dr. Dunbar is a 
former president of the Historical Society of Michigan. 


George B. Engberg was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts. He re- 
ceived a M.A. degree from the University of Minnesota in 1939. He 
has taught in the University of Minnesota high school and public high 
schools at Robbinsdale, Minnesota, and Franklin Park, Illinois. During 
the war, Mr. Engberg served with the infantry and tank destroyers. He 
left the army with the rank of major. From September, 1946, to August, 
1947, he was a research fellow on the staff of the Forest Products Foun- 
dation in St. Paul. He is now working on a history of the labor supply 
for the forest products industry in the Great Lakes states. At the present 
time he is an assistant professor of history at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Irving I. Katz is executive secretary of Temple Beth El, Detroit, the 
largest Jewish congregation in Michigan, and the fourth largest in the 
United States. He holds a B. A. degree from Cleveland College of West- 
ern Reserve University and a B.B.A. degree from Spencerian Business 
College, Cleveland. He is president of the National Association of Temple 
Secretaries and he is widely known and recognized as a specialist in the 
field of synagogue administration, having lectured and written extensively 
on the subject. He has done a great deal of research on the history of the 
Jews of Michigan and has published a series of eighty-four historical 
articles in the Detroit Jewish Chronicle. His article in this issue of Mich- 
igan History is part of a brochure on “The History of the Jews of Michigan 
in Colonial Times” which will be published soon. 


Carl Wittke is the author of numerous books and articles. After teach- 
ing history at Ohio State University from 1916 to 1937, Dr. Wittke 
became professor of history and dean of the graduate school of Oberlin 
College. In 1948 he left Oberlin to be professor of history and dean of 
the graduate school at Western Reserve University. Dr. Wittke reviews 
some aspects of the Ford peace mission in this issue of Michigan History. 


Dwight L. Akers of Washingtonville, New York, who wrote the intro- 
duction to Edward Brewster’s diary of his trip from New York to Illinois, 
has been a resident of Orange County, New York, for the past twenty- 
five years. One of his main interests has been that of research into the 
history of that region. It was through this interest that he came into 
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possession of the Brewster diary. Mr. Akers has written three books for 
children, The King’s Mule, Sleepy Tom, Young Turkey; a history of 
American harness racing entitled Drivers Up; and a book of essays, Out- 
posts of History in Orange County. 


Lulu Becker Going was a teacher for thirty-nine years, retiring in 
1938. From September, 1916, until retirement she taught home eco- 
nomics in Southwestern High School, Detroit. She attended Pontiac 
High School and Michigan State Normal College, from which she re- 
ceived her B.S. degree. Since her retirement and marriage the same 
year, Mrs. Going has been a homemaker, with interests in genealogy and 
local history. 


The concluding article of a series of four on Upper Peninsula lumber- 
men by Ida M. Spring appears in this issue. Miss Spring is the grand- 
daughter of one of the men she describes, “Big Dave” Ranson. For the 
previous articles, see ante, 30:59-72; 31:314-21, 437-43. 


Daniel Carey was for over fifty years a cook in the lumber camps of 
Michigan. From his rich memories he paints the short sketch appearing in 
this issue. Mr. Carey is now a resident of Mt. Pleasant. 





